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By Anne Johnston 
Apple pickers in Watsonville are 


the newest target for the 


organizing efforts of the United 
Farm Workers. On Monday 
September 23, approximately one 
hundred employees walked out of 
the apple orchards of the Buau 
Fruit Company, the largest apple 
grower in the country. 
In April of 1974, the Buac Fruit 
Company signed a contract with 
the Teamsters’ Union covering 
both their field and their packing 
shed workers.As ‘‘proof’’ of the 
field workers’ desire to join the 
Teamsters Union, Buac was 
presented with cards signed by 
nine of the eleven field employees 
then employeed (reported in the 
Pajaronian --- the Santa Cruz 
Times later reported that Buac 
received Teamster Union approval 
from a ‘majority’ of 25 mostly 
permanent employees.) During the 
harvest season Buac_ employs 
between 125 and 150 field 
laborers. ; 
After months of intensive 


FARMWORKERS — STRIKE 


research and organization, the 
United Farm Workers were able to 
lead a walkout and strike. The 


_ grievances of the apple pickers 


centered around several issues, the 
main one being that of miniscule 
paychecks, resulting from many 
deductions for everything from 
Social Security to housing. 

Apple Picking is usually done by 
piece rate, and Buac is presently 
paying about $5.50 per bin. A very 
fast worker can pick somewhere 
near 8 to 10 bins in a 12 to 14 hour 
day. So, for the short harvest 
season (4 to 5 weeks) a few young 
and very fast workers can earn up 
to 50 or 60 dollars in a day. Few 
people can take such tremendous 
physical punishment for very many 
years. Often these pickers resort 
to speed in order to keep up their 
constant efforts. At any rate, such 
workers generally burn themselves 
out before very long. 

The average worker, on the 
other hand, averages about $25 a 
day in gross wages, of which $14 is 
deducted each week for the rent of 
a cot in a small room shared by 
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two other people. Another $8 is 
deducted each month for 
Teamster Union dues, along with a 
$15 initiation fee. Apple sacks, 
usually provided free by the 
employer, are another item 
deducted from the pay check at 
Buac. When Social Security and 
FICA deductions are added, 
paychecks often show a_ huge 
difference between gross and net 
income. 

Workers in Buac’s fields claim 
never to have seen Teamster 
organizers, nor the Teamster 
contract. They have charged 
excessive overcrowding in the 
buildings used to house workers, 
and demand a raise in the piece 
rate (wages are the same now as 
they were ten years ago). Buac has 
indicated a willingness to raise the 
piece rate as much as a dollar a 
bin, but refuses either to recon- 
sider the Teamster contract or to 
negotiate with them. 

There are major differences 
between the United Farm Workers 
and the Teamsters’ Union, but the 
main difference is in their origins. 


WORLD NEWS 


COMMUNICATIONS part Il 


DEMONSTRATORS | FORCE MARINES’ RETREAT | 


Yesterday, two representatives 
from the U.S. Marine Corps made 
one of their periodic visits to the 
UC campus for the purpose of 
recruiting students to their offices 
candidacy programs. The 
recruiters were met by a deter- 
mined crowd of about 75 
demonstrators who were 
protesting their presence on 
campus and demanding that they 
leave. After a standoff that lasted 
for about 45 minutes, the Marines 
complied with the wishes of the 
crowd and left. 

UC Santa Cruz campus has a 
history of opposition to recruit- 
ment by the military and by war 
contractors. In 1972, UCSC was 
visited by representatives of both 
the Marine Corps and Hewlett- 
Packard Company, a major 
defense industry. Both groups 
were greeted by demonstrators, 
and were forced off campus. Since 


‘then, the Marines have been back 


twice (once during the summer) 
without meeting any visible op- 
position. 

This year, however, the anti- 
military protests were renewed. . 
Upon hearing of the scheduled 
recruitment, a group of concerned 
students met and organized an ad 


IN WATSONVILLE 


The Teamsters Union grew out of 
the political desire for vertical 
control in the food industry labor 
market. Controlling both the 
packing and canning, and the 
transporting segments of the foods 
industry, the only real threat to the 
Teamsters was the possibility of 
strikes in the fields. So, expansion 
into the fruit orchards and 
vegetable tields was a_ solid 
political move. They got their first 
opportunity when Bud Antle, a 
major lettuce grower in California, 
borrowed a million dollars from 
them. As a small favor in return, 
he signed a “‘sweetheart contract” 
with the Teamsters Union (without 
consulting: his employees) and set 
them on their present course. 
The United Farm Workers, on 
the other hand, grew out of the 
farmworkers themselves. It is a 
union of people working to make 
their own lot better, and the 
profession of those who put food 
on the tables of the world a 
respected one. The UFW is deeply 
entrenched in a religious and 
cultural movement. Its organizers 
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hoc committee to plan a 
demonstration. Leaflets were 
distributed which discussed the 
historic role of the Marine Co 

as ‘‘a repressive police force for the 
political and economic control of 
foreign nations by American 
business”, and stated that ‘‘The 
Marines should not be allowed on 
campus to hire accomplices and 
victims for this process.”” The 
leaflet called for a non-violent 


demonstration at Applied Sciences . 


on Wednesday morning and for a 
rally in the Cowell courtyard that 
noon. 

Yesterday morning, a crowd 
began gathering on the third floor 
of Applied Sciences at 8:30 a.m., a 
half hour before the recruiters 
were due to arrive. The 
demonstrators had initially placed 
themselves between the stairway 
and the door to the room which the 
Marines were scheduled to use, 
hoping to be able to confront the 
recruiters on the way in. However, 
after an hour’s wait, some people 
began to suspect that the 
recruiting session might have been 
moved. 

Sure enough, at about 9:45, the 


(continued on back page) 


are, for the most part, volunteers 
who work on subsistence wages, 
and are deeply dedicated to the 
“‘cause”’. 

The different backgrounds of 
the two unions is very much 
reflected in the demands they 
make in their contracts, the 
benefits they offer their members, 
the amount of contact they have 
with their membership, and the 
support they attract. 

The conflict in the Pajaro Valley 
in the apple orchards of the Buac 
Fruit Company, would appear to 
be, once again, a struggle between 
the two. The growers, the police, 
the government, and the Team- 
sters are lined up on one side, and 
the United Farm Workers, with its 
student and liberal followers and 
supporters and the AFL-CIO are 
on the other. However, there is 
one major complicating factor. 

By unofficial estimates, at least 
2 out of every 7 workers in the 
orchards and fields of the Pajaro 
Vallev are illegal aliens. This 
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ACADEMIC: PLANNING: 
Two Letters 


Dear Friends: 

It is probably news to many that 
UCSC has an Academic Plan. It is 
probably news of more interest 
that discussions have begun on 
how the plan can be i er 
reviewed, and revised to reflect the 
needs and interests of the campus 
and their relations with the ex- 
ternal environment. Neither of 
these pieces of information may 
spark you to do more than finish 
reading this paragraph, but when 
it is taken into consideration that 
the academic plan permeates 
many aspects of campus and off 
campus life including what is 
being taught, how, by whom, 
where, what other resources that 
make up UCSC are used for, what 
services we are eligible for or 
subjected to (health care, student 
aid, counseling, EOP, Affirmative 
Action...), what dorm living 
configurations are, and_ nearly 
anything else you might think of 
that involves our education here, it 
seems to be worth thinking about. 

My thinking and writing about 
it stems from the fact that during 
the summer, for a number of 
reasons including previous in- 
volvements of mine in campus 
education/ politics, my inability to 


control my curiosity, the fact that I © 


was available and the need of the 
Faculty Senate Committee on 
Budget and Academic Planning 
(BAP) to have a student member, | 
found myself sitting as a student 
member on that committee. 
During the first few meetings of 
BAP I experienced a mild case of 
what might be called culture shock 
(similar. to what one might ex- 
perience trying to understand the 
dialogue on a Russian tape in the 
language lab, if you're not 
majoring in Russian), which I was 
able to bring myself down from by 
reading parts of Lewis Carroll's, 
Through the Looking Glass. 
With the passage of time and more 
meetings of the BAP and one 
meeting of the newly formed 
Chancellor's Committee on the 
Academic Program (CAP), I’ve 
adjusted somewhat to committee 
vocabulary and the ideas being 
discussed; and feel able to put 
down on paper some of my per- 
ceptions of what BAP, CAP, and 
the Academic Plan and other 
acronyms, memos and statements 
really mean to us as students. 
The Academic Plan and 
lanning process are high campus 
land University-wide) priorities for 
a number of reasons that include 
the fact that enrollments in the 
University are leveling off (this is 
partially attributable to the 
trailing off of the Baby-boom, the 
end of the draft, the state of the 
U.S. economy and competition 
with other colleges), the leveling 
off of the flow of dollars from the 
state legislature and Federal 
agencies, 
Academic Planning and Program 
Review Board (APPRB) which is 
something similar to BAP on the 
statewide level, the need to prepare 
to adapt to an upcoming no 
growth situation, the need to stop 
and take a look at where and what 
we are, the presence of a new 
Chancellor and four new Provosts 
on campus; in general the need to 
respond to a changing en- 
viornment. All this might be said 


the creation of the 


-reserve in 


to mean that the UC system and 
UCSC in particular can no longer 
expect to be innovative and to 
meet new needs by creating ap- 
pendages but must now begin to 
recycle what resources they have 
and to use what relatively small 
amounts of new resources can be 
expected to come in the future in 
well thought out ways. 

While “The 1975-80 Academic 
Plan for UC Santa Cruz’’ labeled 
as a ‘“‘PRELIMINARY 
DOCUMENT” has been 
developed and transmitted to the 
University Administration in 
Berkeley, the plan and its process 
are just beginning to come down 
onus. The role of students in the 
planning process is a major 
concern of mine. As many 
returning students will recall, in 
the past, decisions affecting us 
were often made or set in motion 
without our being consulted or 
informed. I have hopes that with 
our new Chancellor this situation 
is changing but as students we 
must act to insure ourselves 
meaningful roles in the decision 
making processes. The Plan states 
that as Participants on the 
planning process ‘Students: 1) 
Provide input through the student 
members on the Chancellor’s 
Committee on the Academic 
Program and the Senate Budget 
and Academic Planning Com- 
mittee. Such members will 
publicize their membership, 
regularly communicate by way of 
existing campus media the 
proceedings to the campus 
community, and establish a means 
by which they will be accessible to 
the student body. 2) Provide 
information and advice through 
their participation in the various 
college and board planning 
committees. 3) Provide input 
through their representatives on 
the various boards and committees 
of studies. 4) Review planning 
documents presented to them for 
consideration and discussion at 
open hearings.”” Elsewhere in the 
document the openness and other 
aspirations of the process are sited 
but these words will only make 
sense if we participate where we 
have been asked to and/or where 
we must. 

I can now say (and have it make 
sense) that this article is a response 
to “Students 1).”’ as I find myself 
to bé one of those members. 
Without dragging on further, I'd 
like to publicize my membershi 
on BAP and CAP and make fayael! 
accessable. I would particularly 
enjoy hearing from you ideas, 
insights, comments, experiences, 
or whatever about the future of 
UCSC as it relates to the Academic 
Plan and process. Suggestions on 
how we can most. effectively 
participate in this effort are 
needed. Also, if anyone reading 
this happens to be a student 
member of another committee on 
campus, I'd enjoy exchanging 
information and stories with you. 
I'm mailable at Cowell Box 305. 
I've put a copy of the Academic 
Plan and related information on 
the Library under 
Academic Plan, by UCSC, for your 
information. I look forward to 
hearing from you. 


Sincerely, 
Kim Cranston 


An open letter to the campus 
community: 7 

Some notes on meeting of 
September 30, 1974 of the 
Chancellors Committee on the 
Academic Program. In at- 
tendance: ~ Chancellor Mark 
Christensen, Vice Chancellor 
Eugene Cota-Robles, Chairmen of 
the Faculty Senate Budget and 
Academic Planning Committee 
George Von der Muhl, Vice 
Chairman of the Academic Senate 
Michael Cowan, the head of the 
UCSC Planning and Analysis 
office Pat Sullivan, Professors Ed 
Dratz, George Amis, and Pam 
Roby all of whom are members of 
the Budget and Academic 
Planning Committee, Kim 
Cranston, Deck Hazen (token 
students) and the guests, Vice 
President Chet McCorkle, and 
Asst. Vice President Tom Jenkins. 
The Meeting: 

The meeting was opened by the 
Chancellor, who gave us some of 
the background regarding the 
planning effort. During his 
opening remarks, I kept thinking 
that before long, our guests were 
going to inform us that our 
academic plan (the development of 
which will take place over the next 
year and touch upon every-facet of 
life here at UCSC) will have to 
conform to the requirements of the 
budgetary process. In that, I 
thought they would tell us to reject 
thinking in terms of “‘college 
autonomy”, ‘‘academic  in- 
novation’, ‘‘college re- 
organization’, and ‘‘Faculty 
positions” (FTE) in relationship to 
numbers of students, and other 
such “quantifiable” aspects of the 
University. 

I am both happy and sorry to 
report that those kinds of things, 
not only were not imposed on us, 
but to the contrary Vice President 
McCorkle and Asst. Vice- 
President Jenkins impressed upon 
us the need to think on a con- 
ceptual level. To consider the 
implications of the term 
‘academic excellence” as it relates 
to the configuration of the 
University, in short to consider the 
‘qualitative’ aspects of academic 
planning, and then how those 
aspects relate (if at all) to 
budgetary procedures. 

The reason I’m sorry to report 
this, is because it means that we 
don’t have, any longer, a definative 
“enemy” to fight against, rather 
we are faced with a more elusive 
opponent, ourselves. 

On the other hand, I am happy 
to report this, because now we can 
address ourselves to the issues, 
rather than to the enemy. What 
this means to me is that now I can 
go to the various committees who 
deal with Academic planning and 
say “Our upper class people are 
leaving the colleges in favor of 
living arrangements downtown, 
what can we do about it?” and not 
be told to forget that kind of 
thinking because it can’t be 
described in numbers. 

What this can, and should, 
mean to all of us is that now we 
can start to think about what we 
like about this place, and how we 
can improve it. We can also start 


to think about what we don’t like 


about this place, and how we can 
get together to change it. If you 
think at all about anything that 


*, 
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happens to you as a UCSC 
student, from the food in the 
cafeteria, to the size of the Biology 
Board, now is t&c time to put those 
thoughts down on paper and get 
them to someone who can ar- 
ticulate them for you, or better yet, 
you. can articulate them yourself. 
If you cant more information on 
how, why, who, when, etc., get in 
touch with either Kim Cranston 
(c/o the CCR student lobby annex 
desk X2934) or myself (Deck 
Hazen, 427-3858) we will try to 
turn you on and you can turn us on 
to some way of putting our 
thoughts into action. 
Please get involved 

Deck Hazen 


DIRTY 
DOZEN 


This year, as in 1970 and 1972, 
Environmental Action, A 
Washington-based ecology lob- 
bying group, has named it biennial 
Dirty Dozen. These are 12 
congressmen whose voting records 
on the environment are so bad that 
weare working to help defeat them 
at the polls. The list is recognized 
by responsible environmentalists 
as a valid cross-section of anti- 
environmentalists who do _ not 
deserve to be returned to Congress. 

This year, Burt Talcott, the 
congressman who repr-:sents your 
district, has been selected as one of 
the Dirty Dozen. Among the 
important environmental issues 
which Mr. Talcott voted against 
are funding for alternative energy 
sources such as solar, wind and 
geothermal energy, energy con- 
sevation measures. and stricter 
regulation for use of hazardous 
chemicals and household 
products. Environmental Action 
is working with environmentalists, 
union members, and citizens to 
defeat Mr. Talcott. 

Although incumbent 
congressmen who ran for re- 
election in 1970 and 1972 were re- 
elected 96% of the time, 50% of the 
Dirty Dozeners were defeated in 
those years. The losers included 
such powerful congressmen as 
Wayne Aspinall of Colorado, then 
chairman of the House Interior 
Committee. And the percentage of 
losers would have been even higher 
if some close races had been won. 
For instance, Republican Earl 
Landgrebe who represents nor- 
thwest Indiana (and who was the 
only congressman to vote against 
extending the Clean Air Act in 
1972), von by only 55% of the vote, 
while his Republican running- 
mate, Richard Nixon, was 
scooping up 74% in the same 
district. 

This year’s Dirty Dozen 
campaign is being run ‘more 
aggressively than ever before. 
Environmental Action has hired 
an organizer to travel to each 
district to help local citizens raise 
environmental issues in the 


election campaigns. Students have . 


been an important part of each 
coalition Environmental Action is 
trying to build. And their im- 
portance at the polls cannot be 
underestimated. In 1972, Dirty 
Dozener Charles Chamberlain (R- 
Mich.) won by only 1,700 votes; 
more student votes from Michigan 
State University could have made 
the difference. (Chamberlain's 
close call, however, prompted him 
to retire this year). ~ . 


am 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Students are beginning to 
realize the significant impact they 
can have on Congress and the 
political system. The most basic 
and effective method to do this is 
by registering and voting--against 
the Dirty Dozen. They are not 
representing the environmental 
interests of their districts or of 
their country. 

For more information of the 
Dirty Dozen, write or call En- 


vironmental Action, 1346 

Connecticut Ave., NW, 

Washington, D.C. 20036; (202) 
833-1845. 

Sincerely, 

Mike Smith 

Director, Dirty Dozen Campaign 


C/ 


Rm. 302, Applied Sciences Building, 
U.C.S.C., Santa Cruz, CA 95064 
PHONE: |. (408) 429-2430 

U.C. TIELINE: Santa Cruz ext. 2430 


THE CITY ON A HILL PRESS is 
the campuswide student newspaper” 
for the University of California at 
Santa Cruz, published weekly on 
Thursdays. The PRESS is a source 
of information and free expression 
for the campus and community. The 
PRESS is not an official publication 
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Student Lobby 


BY CATHY NELSON 
4 ©The November Sth election will soon be a major topic of discussion. I 


can remember many late nights the week preceeding election day, trying 
Rito figure out just who were the good candidates, and which were the 
worthwhile propositions. I often felt frustrated at my lack of knowledge 
Mabout candidates, propositions, and issues. In the coming weeks this 
olumn will be presenting various issues, in the hope that it can help 
inform students of some of the arguments involved with the issues in this 
¥election. 

This week, the subject is Proposition 4, often called the ‘‘Regental 
reform proposition.” If passed, it would reduce Regents’ terms from 15 
to 12 years, establish a nominating committee to advise the Governor 
(whoever that might be) on his appointments to the Board, and insure 

that the composition of the Board of Regents reflect the economic, 
cultural, and social diversities of the State, including minorities and 
women. Also, and this is of particular interest to students, it states that 
Mthe Regents may, at their discretion appoint voting student and faculty 
oimembers to the Board. 
4) Proponents of Proposition 4 include Senator Albert S. Rodda, 
4 Assemblyman John H. Miller, and Charles J. Hitch, the President of the 
University of California. In a statement sent to the Secretary of State's 
MOffice, they state that, ‘Proposition 4 is designed to preserve the 
Messential independence of the University of California, while also 
Hi peoviding for meaningful and necessary changes in the structure of the 
Board of Regents which will enable the University to be more responsive 
8 to the needs and aspirations of the people of California.” 
The statement also mentions the fact that, ‘During legislative debate, 
Jthis measure enjoyed the support of alumni leaders and spokesmen for 
the faculty, students, and the Regents themselves.” 

Ina rebuttal argument released by the same office, Senator John Stull, 
an opponent of the measure, argues that the changes proposed in 
Xj Proposition 4 will, ‘make the Board less responsive to the taxpayers of 
California.” 

He continues with, ‘‘Should student and faculty members be placed on 
the board of this $1.1 billion corporation for just one year? Do they truly 


Kiknow the ‘needs and aspirations of the people, the taxpayers, of 


California?” 
m 6“And, there is nothing in the present Constitution that prohibits R 
Regents from being ‘able persons broadly reflective of the economic, R 


Micultural, and social diversities of the State, including ethnic minorities 


Mand women.” 

KH} After considering the above arguments, the UC Student Lobby in 
Sacramento and the Santa Cruz Student Lobby Annex both express } 
» for Proposition 4. We urge you to vote “Yes” on 


strong support 
If you haven't yet registered to vote, do so before the 
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Proposition 4. 
October 6th deadline, and vote “Yes’’ on Proposition 4! 

Follow up information on last week's column: AB 4199, the Child 
Care bill recently sent to the Governor’s desk, was vetoed by Governor 
Reagan. There’s a small chance the Legislature will override the veto. 

Both Assemblyman Murphy and Senator Grunsky representing this area 
support the bill. Also, bith candidates for Governor, Jerry Brown and 
Huston Flornoy, have come out in favor of Child Car. The chances for a 
Mbill again early next year look very good. 

M If readers have questions, complaints, or information we can use. 
please contact the Student Lobby Annex in the Redwood Building (next 
Mio the bookstore), at_X2934. “ 
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Feb. 12, 1974 


The Teachers Management and 
Investment Corporation had a 
grandiose plan for Lighthouse 
a Santa Cruz historical 
landmark, 
surrounds it. Their intention was 
to transform the site into a large 
hotel and convention center. A 
group of citizens, long fond of this 
i uncluttered area, 


- Dear Sirs: 

e have received several requests 
for the report of a study done in 
971 by Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay 
Associates, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
pntitled Feasibility study and 
‘oncept plan for development of 
ighthouse Point, Santa Cruz, 


-ontained in the report was of a 
-onfidential nature, they need your 
huthorization before a copy can be 
eleased to us. 
he University Library makes 
every effort to maintain complete 
files of materials pertaining to the 
onterey Bay Area, particularly in 
he fields of urban planning and 
egional development. Any 
assistance you can give us in 
obtaining a copy of this report will 
be most appreciated. Thank you. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia Pfremmer 

ead, Government Publications 


although many students were 
active in it. 

These letters found their way 
into our hands last week. Our 
printing of them is not by per- 
mission of either the University 
Library or T.M.I. 


to that feasibility study when 
another plan was submitted and 
adopted. 

If the purpose is to have it a 
reference material for students, it 
will be available in the next few 
months. You will have to check 
back with us. 


above was addressed to:) 
ighthouse Point, Ltd. 


Very truly yours, 
Robert W. Fitzpatrick 


Feb. 1974 


To UCSC Library: 

Dear Ms. Pfremmer: 
The publication you asked for 
will not be released by T.M.I. to 
libraries until we have completed 
our hearings with the Coastal 
Commission. 

Our reason is simple: the SDDA 
study was for a site plan which was 


; Sept. Il, 

Dear Mr. Fitzpatrick: 
It is our understanding that TMI’ 
hearings before the Coastal 
Commission were concluded 
several months ago, so we are 
resubmitting our request for a 
copy of the report done in 1971 by 


1974 


later redone by Stevens & Sasaki, Dawson, DeMay 
Calendar for the plan that went Associates, Inc. entitled: 

through the most recent city . Feasibility study and concept 
hearings. It would only confuse the plan . for development of 
issue if local citizens were referring ta Cruz, 


Lighthouse Point, 


I hope you understand my point. 


October 3, 1974 


PUBLIC HEARING ON 
JAIL COMPLEX 


The Law Enforcement Complex 
Administrative Committee 
(LECAC), a committee formed last 
spring predominately of police, 
and after much community 
protest, a few citizen ‘‘experts” 
will be meeting Thursday night to 
continue with their task of 
examining and determining the 
county’s detention and_ police 
administrative needs. This public 
meeting will hear some final 
conclusions of the County Ad- 
ministrative Officer (CAO), \based 
on the report of an outside con- 
sulting firm and on some 


statistical work undertaken this } 


summer by the CAO’s office. The 
first report, issued by 
Young and Company was 
thoroughly critiqued last June by 
the Jail Moratorium Coalition. 


However, the new reports to be ( 
presented Thursday, will not be 4 


prepared and released in time for 


the public to review or thought- i 


fully analyze them. The JMC is 
asking people to come Thursday 
night to support their request that 


LECAC postpone any acceptance 4 


of or action on. these recom- 
mendations. It is their feeling that 
‘citizen involvement in the 
planning process of Santa Cruz 


County's Criminal Justice needs is 


crucial.” 


One JMC spokesperson said 
‘The Committee’s recom- 
mendations will be passed on to 


the Board of Supervisors, therefore i 


it is important for us to act now to 


to be incorporated into the 


Committee’s final report. ] 


‘Please come and educate 
yourself on the proposed jail 
comples. And keep in mind that 
the future of the complex will be 
determined by a political decision 
by the Board of Supervisors.” 


(NOTE: JMC will not be 
meeting due to the hearing - the 
next regular working meeting will 
be on OCT, 10th, at the YWCA) 


California. 
We accept your reasons for not 
releasing this report last February. 
Sincerely, 

Patricia J. Pfremmer 

Head, Government Publications 


Sept. 17, 1974 
Dear Ms. Pfremmer: 

This will acknowledge your 
letter of September Il. 

After due consideration, we do 
not feel we should comply with 
your request, in view of the fact 
that it was the university and 
student-sponsored program of 
Save Lighthouse Field that led to 
the denial. 

Very truly yours, 
Robert W. Fitzpatrick 
Chief Executive Officer- 


Editor: 

We urge all U.C. Students to 
register to vote at their compe 
address by October 6, the deadline 
for voting in the November 5 
ee election. 

t is important that the full 
impact of the student vote be felt 
on Nov. 5th. Students can easily 
provide the margin of victory -- or 
defeat ;; for a candidate or 


_ proposition in a state-wide contest. 


The potential impact of the 
student vote in key local elections 
is substantial. 

Last June, Stanford students re- 
registered and voted as 
Republicans, giving Rep. Paul 
McCloskey crucial votes. Mc- 
Closkey won student precincts by a 
1,177 vote margin. ' His district- 
wide margin was ‘only 869 votes. 


Arthur ( 


allow our views on Criminal Justice ] 
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“FREE SPEECH” 
and the marines 


A lot of people seem to feel that the marine recruiters should not have 
been driven off campus yesterday because it ‘violated their right to be 
here.” What might that ‘‘right’* consist of, and does it really exist? 

The more articulate of those who opposed the action on Weds. the 2nd 
suggested that the marines’ ‘‘civil rights” or, more specifically, ‘rights to 
free speech” were being infringed upon. This raises a number of abstract 
questions immediately such a does the right of free speech exist for any 
group in an institution which does not guarantee that right to everyone? 
Concepts like ‘‘civil liberties” or ‘‘free speech” make sense only in the 
context of a civil society which provides everyone with an equal op- 
portunity to exercise such rights. 

And in this regard the, university (despite its pretentions to intellectual 
freedom) doesn’t doa much better job than other U.S. institutions. 

But even people who believe that free speech is an important enough 
value to defend under any conditions would have to admit that marine or 
other corporate recruitment is not a case to which the concept of civil 
liberties or free speech are even remotely applicable. No individual or 
group has an absolute right to act as they choose. The actions of an 
individual or group which have immediate and irremediable effects on 
the lives and liberties of others must sometimes be restricted for the 
health and safety of the public. So we proscribe murder, rape, etc. And 
the marines were not here to engage in a dialogue with us; they were here 
to es a function which is immoral, illegal, and inhuman--to put it 
mildly. 

I think we have to disabuse ourselves of the comforting notion that the 
marines’ presence on campus is merely symbolic. They come here to 
recruit a couple of officers. If they sign up just one, UCSC has probably 
met its “‘quota.”” So to ‘‘ignore the Marines” is hardly ‘‘the best protest’. 
as some have suggested. Keeping them off campus is one of the few 
opportunities that we have to act meaningfully and involve ourselves ina 
way that differentiates us from the “‘good Germans” of Nazi Germany. 

The fact that there is only an indirect connection between marine 
recruiting and the 100,000 political prisoners in South Vietnam, does not 
vitiate the moral issue. It is precisely the nature of modern mass murder 
that it is not visible and direct like individual murder, but takes on a 
corporate character, where every participant has limited liability. The 
total effect, however, is a thousand times more pernicious than that of 
the individual entrepreneur of violende. If the world is destroyed, it will 
bea white-collar crime, done in a business-like way, by large numbers of 
individuals involved in a chain of actions, each one having a touch of 
innocence. 

1 think it important to emphasize that the point of the marine 
demonstration centers on U.S. imperialism, particularly the was in 
Indochjna. We have to do everything within our power to stop that 
genocidal war and destroy the U.S. military machine. I don’t think that 
we have tofeel any particular hostility toward the individual officers sent 
here to recruit. But we must, as non-miolently as possible, stop them 
from performing their inhumane function. It's a question of their 
“right” to recruit against the right of the Indochinese peoples to life and 
self-determination. ; 
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University Police and demonstrators outside of Applied 
Sciences during the demonstration against Marine 
recruitment on campus yesterday morning. 


register by Oct. 6 


In 1972, three Assemblymen won 
by small margins provided by the 
heavy vote in student precincts. 
That same year two legislators who 


The voter registration deadline 
for the general election is Sunday 
October 6th. Campus registration 
drives close on Friday, October 


represented student districts, but 4th. ; ; 
whose voting opposed student Any aioe can register im- 
interests, came within a few mediately at his or her campus 


hundred votes of defeat. 

Although a statewide issue has 
yet to be decided by student votes, 
the gubernatorial race and 
propositions 4 (Regent Reform), 16 
(Authority over U.C. Tuition), and 
17 (The Stanislaus River) may be 
close contests. The student vote 
coul well mean victory or defeat for 
several statewide candidates and 
issues this year. 


address; there is nowaiting period. 

Any person who will be 18 on or 
before November 5 may register 
and vote. 

Voters must re-register if they 
have changed their address, or if 
they did not vote in the November, 
1972 general election. 

We urge all students to register 
to vote before October 6th, and to 
vote on November Sth. 


To exercise this power, however, Linda Bond 
students must be registered to Tom DeLapp 
vote. Jeff Hamerling 
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by Tony Angellotti 


UCSC is currently faced with a 
problem quite unique to this 
campus, namely a shortage of 
housing facilities. For the first 
time in the university’s history the 
housing accomodations have been 
filled to capacity prior to the first 
day of classes. According to 
Admissions Officer N. Manfred 
Shaffer the problem may be at- 
tributed to ‘‘no one single thing, 
but rather a combination of a lot 
of little things.”’ The “‘little things” 
Mr. Shaffer refers to apparently 
entail a variety of oversights and 
miscalculations on the part of the 
Administration’s Office and the 
individual colleges themselves. It 
appears as though many of the 
students’ housing contracts were 
either mailed to them too late in 
the summer orin some cases not at 
all. In one instance two brothers, 
one a continuing Kresge senior, 
were mailed only one contract. 
Incapable of acquiring an ad- 
ditional contract, the senior 
returned the blue, or student copy 
of the contract with an enclosed 
explanation in hopes of clarifying 


- the matter.*~When the two students 


arrived on campus only one was 
accomodated; the blue copy was 
officially nullified. 

The routine procedure for 
attaining a space on campus has in 
the past proved efficient enough. 
In order for a student to acquire a 
space he or she had to send the 
Administrations Office their 
Intent to Register form and a fifty- 
dollar check; the office would then 
send. the individual colleges a 
computer card with. the student’s 
name on it. Bill Brooks and Ruth 
Crook, bursars of College Eight 
and Merrill College respec- 
tively, explain that Admissions just 
failed to release the computer 
print out cards to the separate 


be: 


college offices in a_ sufficient 
amount of time. As a result many 
of the new students were not 
registered with their respective 
colleges, which created a state of 
utter confusion im the offices and 
had the new arrivals playing 
musical rooms for the entire first 
week. 

Traditionally, Merrill College 
has been the last of the colleges to 
fill their allotted amount of space. 
This fall Ruth Crook has found it 
necessary to rent fifteen beds and 
place them in the lounges of ‘*C”’ 
and “Dp” dorms, while 
simultaneously converting guest 
suites and single rooms to ac- 
commodate the maximum number 


‘of students. In addition to an 


increasing number of their own 
students, Merrill also hosts fifty- 
two College Eight students who 
lack a designated dwelling of their 
own. | 

“It's unfortunate,” claims Ruth 
Crook, ‘‘that we’ve reached this 
point; it would help us to prevent 
this sort of thing if we were to 
know about ten days in advance as 
to the exact number of students 
that have mailed in their con- 
tracts; this would give us time to 
shift the overflow.” As it is, first 
year students were still being 
admitted as late as the first of 
September. She went on to suggest 
that a college ombudsman or 
trouble-shooter would greatly help 
to alleviate this sort of problem. 

What are some of the reasons 
that all of the colleges have 
completely filled their spaces? As 
it is mow students are being 
charged double-room prices ($529 
for a twenty meal plan) for use of a 
rented fold-out bed in a dorm 
room. N. Manfred Shaffer 
suggests that ‘‘students are more 
willing to possess a full contract’ 
which includes housing, food and 
transportation, as opposed to 
hassling selective landlords and 
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costly food prices. He further went 
on to say that living on campus has 
become ‘‘more and more 
desireable since living in town has 
ceased to be significantly less 
expensive”. And as a result of the 
rising prices ‘‘a greater number of 
continuing students have chosen to 
remain on campus”. 

“The housing in town has 
simply dried up!” declares Don 
Vanderberg, bursar of Crown 
College. He added ‘‘the availability 
of rentals has decreased while the 
cost has increased.” 

The bursars and Business 
Manager Charles Gilbert suggest 
that the current housing problems 
will be amended as soom as the 
normal period of student 
migration runs its course. It is 
evident that the Administration is 
offering no immediate alternatives 
to the students other than claiming 
the virtue of patience as a solution. 
Until then we‘will continue to be 
subjected to crowded lounges, 


‘ guest suites and single rooms. 


The problem has become 
critical enough for the individual 
bursars to situate their students 
temporarily in local motels until 
their college housing coordinator 
is able to locate an on-campus 
room for them. Many students 
have become so frustrated as to 
actually demand that the Ad- 
ministrations Office fully reim- 
burse them for reasons of excessive 
inconvenience.. We have been 
informed that this situation has 
created an amount of concern in 
the Chancellor’s office. 

Anyone knowing of any 
vacancies in town is asked to call 
the UCSC Housing Office. 
Students presently lacking a 
permenent address and phone may 
be reached through this office. 


By Cheryl Parisi 


a coantion of UC Berkeley 
| student groups have recently 
\published their proposed, 
\“Student Affirmative Action 
Plan,” reflecting the increasing 
concern over the need for Af- 
firmative Action in the student 
atea. Generated in December 1973 
by the Third World and Women’s 
Council, the effort enlisted the 
support and participation of 
representatives from various 
constituent groups. The plan 
attempts to systematically rectify 
fhe effects of racial and sexual 
discrimination in the student area 
through the establishment of a 
Student Affirmative Action Office. 

The Affirmative Action Officer 
would monitor the progress of the 
plan’s implementation and also 
handle specific cases of student 
grievances. 

According to Rogelio Birosel, 
vice-Chairperson of the UCB 
Graduate assembly, ‘‘The 
publication of the Student Plan 
significantly speeded up Johnson's 
decision to establish the Task 
Force.” Robert Johnson, UC Vice- 
President of University Relations, 
recently announced a decision to 
establish a University-wide Task 
force on Student Affirmative 
Action. It will be composed of 13 
student and 9 faculty and staff 
representatives from the 9 UC 
campuses. 

Concerning itself with the 
problems of women and minority 
recruitment and retention.the task 
force will examine five areas: 
Recruitment, Admissions, 
Financial Assistance, Academic 
Support and Nonacademic 
Support. 

Applications for interested 
participants are available at the 
CCR desk in the Activities Office. 

Appointed by the Academic 
Council of UC, Bruce Larkin, 
professor at Cowell College, will be 
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a UCSC representative. Com- 
menting on the appointment, 
Mary Beth Libbey, student 
member of the Chancellor’s 
coordinating Council of Af- 
firmative Action, said, “Bruce 
Larkin has been appointed from 
Santa Cruz with out any student 
knowledge. I personally resent our 
being represented on an Af- 
firmative Action Task Force by a 
white male.”’ 

The problem of inadequate 
representation of minorities and 
women in higher education has 
been of increasing concern in 
recent years. A recent Ford 
Foundation report on the Status of 
Women and Minorities in Higher 
Education based on the 1970 
census shows that the  por- 
portionate numbers of women and 
minority group members in higher 
education has been decreasing 
despite perfunctory efforts to 
rectify the inequities. Thus, the 
necessity of strong effective Af- 
firmative Action Programs in the 
areas of Student services seems 
evident. 

Most campuses of the University 
of California have not moved in 
the area of Student Affirmative 
Action. However, resulting from 
the settlement of the lawsuit filed 
by the Consilio Assuntas de 
Chicanos against the University of 
Calif., the UCSC campus is 
currently implementing a Student 
Affirmative Action Plan. There is 
a Student sub-committee of the 
Chancellor’s Coordinating Council 
on Affirmative Action (CCAA). 
The Chairpersons of that sub- 
committee hold seats and directly 
report to the CCAA. 

The Berkeley Plan for Student 
Affirmative Action bases it’s 
student population goals on the 
racial and ethnicity proportion on 
the California 12th grade graduate 
population. Seeking full im- 
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by BILL CHAVEZ 


This year, students with work 
study awards are finding it dif- 
ficult to secure work study jobs 
through the office of Student 
Employment which is a com- 
ponent of the office of Career 
Guidance and Placement. 

Work study is one of the many 
types of financial aids awarded by 
the university to students of 
economic disadvantage. The 
allotment is received monthly as 
the student works his or her hours 
at some job affiliated with the 
university. The work study jobs 
range from receptionist duties at 
one of the colleges to weeding 
flower gardens. 

Many of the work study 
recipients as of yet do not have 
jobs nor the prospect of placement 
within the near future. The 
problem has been with interviews. 
All students have to be interviewed 
individually.and there is only one 
person trained to do the in- 
terviewing. When over 100 work 
study students try to find em- 
ployment as well as a few hundred 
non work study students interviews 
become non-functional. 

Students are being forced to 
wait as late as November before 
ever receiving a preliminary in- 
terview which is necessary if one is 
to get a job placement. If these 
students are lucky enough to 
receive placement shortly after 
their interview, they may have to 
wait as long as one month before 
ever receiving a check. In essence, 
there will be work study students 
(who by definition, receive work 
study because of their financial 
need) who will not receive work 
study assistance during the fall 
quarter. 

To complicate the matter even 
more, the slow up in placement 
puts the work study in a very 
dangerous position. In order to 
make up for lost time this quarter 
the student will find it necessary to 
work hours that should be 
distributed over a three quarter 
time period. 

Phil Tabera, a work study 
recipient commented that, ‘I went 
to the Student Employment office 
twoweeks before school started. If 
I'm lucky I'll be interviewed on the 
16th of October...I’ve been 
awarded $645 and had planned to 
work off my award over three 
quarters. I had also planned to 
take 20 units per quarter this year, 
but now I’m not too sure that it 
will be possible if I have to work 
off $64 during the winter and 
spring quarters.” 

Another student, Jesus Bello, a 
junior transfer at Merrill stated in 
an interview, ‘‘I have been 
awarded with 800 dollars in work 
study. My interview has been 
scheduled for October 29th. At 
this rate I fugure that I'll be out of 
money before the end of the 

uarter.”” Bello went on to add, “I 
thought student services were 
supposed to minimize the 
problems of students. It doesn’t 
seem that way at all...” If a 
student’s survival is threatened 
because of the ineffectiveness of 
student services than maybe 
student services isn’t doing its job. 

Philip J. Osselaer, Financial 
Aids Officer was asked: What will 
be the outcome if work study 
students are unable to find a job 
and in turn unable to work off all 
of their much needed allocation? 
His reply was, “It may call for a 


ie . 


revision of the students’ financial 
aids’’. When asked what sort of 
aid would be available, he 
responded by saying, ‘‘It is very 
doubtful that they would receive a 
rant because of the shortage of 
unds.’’ The student ‘‘would 
probably have to take out a 
Federally Insured Loan.”’ 

So where does the responsibility 
lie? Peter Wilson who is Student 
Services Officer and the ad- 
ministrative supervisor of the 
Career Guidance and Placement, 
Center. When we asked him who 
was responsible for the situation, 
Wilson replied, “Barbra Bedford 
is, Sherman Hauser is, I am, 
Glenn Willson is, and Chancellor 
McHenry is because we made 
budget proposals last year urging 
an increase in the staff and student 
employment, but the registration 
fees committee w(which allocates 
money to Student Service 
departments) would not accept it.”’ 
(note: F.M.G. Willson and 
Chancellor McHenry _ both 
resigned and are no longer with 
the administration.) According to 
Mr. Wilson, the problem is 
essentially one of a fiscal nature, 
although Career Guidance and 
Placement received approximately 
$80,000 this year. Its manager, 
Sherman Hauser said, ‘Career 
Guidance and Placement performs 
many necessary functions” and 
that ‘‘Career Guidance and 
Placement does not have the funds 
to hire the personnel needed for 
giving the Student Employment 
componant adequate support.” 

Almost all of the Student 
Services officers agree that the 
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WORK STUDY 
IN CHAOS 


Student Employment Componant 
should be expanded = and 
developed. The question is: 
Where does one derive additional 
funds in the context of spiralling 
inflation ? Can additional funds 
be made available from the limited 
resources of student registration 
fees? And if not, does this require 
that Student Services and 
especially Career Guidance and 
Placement redefine its services and 
the priorities of those services? 

Last year, the Student em- 
ployment office registered and 
processed forms for approximately 

2567 students (abqut 45 per cent 
of the students enrolled at UCSC). 

The Student Employment office 
functions on only approximately 
$19,000 which is about 20 per cent 
of the total Career Guidance and 
Placement budget. All of the other 
componants of Career Guidance 
and Placement combined deal, 
with approximately 1050 students. 

The Student Employment com- 
ponant uses about one fifth of the 
Career Guidance and Placement 
budget while having to deal with 
over twice as many students. This 
does not take into consideration 
the amount of time and work 
involved per student. 

Barbra Bedford, the staff person 
most directly involved with the 
Student Services, stated, “In my 
mind, there is no question whether 
the Student Employment Office 
should be expanded. I anticipated 
the problems that we have en- 
countered this year’’I find it 
impossible to do quick and 
thorough jobs given the resources 
that I have to work with.” 
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WEEK OF CONCERN 


The following events are scheduled in Santa Cruz for Internationa 
Week of Concern for Indochina: 


Mon-Fri, Sept. 30-Oct. 4, leafletting on the Mall, at the Post Office, at@ 


Cabrillo, and at. UCSC. 


_ Friday 11:00am-Saturday 6:00pm, tiger cage fast and vigil in front o 
Plaza Bakery, on the Mall in Santa Cruz. 


Friday evening, 7:30pm, October 4, ‘‘A Question of Torture,”’ and 


‘Women in Vietnam,” plus speakers about prisons in South Vietnam, at 
the Veterans Memorial Building, 844 Front St. 


Saturday evening, 7:30pm, Oct. 5, Bob Traller of VVAW/WSO will 
talk on amnesty and GI rights, and the film ‘Vietnam: Still America’s 
War,” plus the ‘‘Post War War Slide Show’’ will be shown at the 
Veterans Memorial Building. 


Sunday evening, Oct. 6, there will be a Vietnamese dinner servad 
between 6:30-8:00, followed by speakers from the Union of Vietnamese, 
and Jane and David Barton, who spent 2 years in Quang Nhi. Ths 
Bartons will also show slides. Veterans Memorial Building. 
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“WHERE PERFORMANCE IS BETTER THAN PROMISE” 


Past Portola Dr. next to 
Santa Liz Surf Shop. 


Hours: Tu.- Sat. 10-6., 
Sun. 11-5. Closed Monday 


FRAME: 19, 21, 23,& ladies 19&21  SHIFTERS:stem mounted 
WHEELS: 27" chrome 
TIRES: 
BRAKES: Shimano 

DERAILLEURS: Suntour 


FRAME: NO TIME LIMIT 
PARTS: ONE FULL YEAR 
LABOR: 90 DAYS 


THIS WARRANTY COVERS ALL DEFECTS 


The full line of MIYATA BICYCLES on display at... 


DAN'S BICYCLE SHOP. 


741 41st Avenue 476-6727 


SPORTS MODEL S-1 


SADDLE: padded 
REFLECTORS: pedals & wheels 
STAND: free 

COLORS: orange, green,& yellow 
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THE 
BICYCLE TRIP 


1201 Soquel Avenue 427-2580 Hours: Mon.- Sat. 10-6 
Next to the Rio Theater. Sunday 12-5 
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COMMUNICATIONS: 


POLICE SUPERAGENCY FOR SANTA CR 


Authors’ note: the first part of 
this story, which appeared in last 
weeks issue of City on a Hill, ended 
with an account of the County 
Supervisor’s special hearing to 
consider the proposal for a new 
communications system for the 
county. The Supervisors decided 
at that time (July 17th) to defer 
action until they had received 
written reports from all potential 
user agencies, and had a chance to 
hear from interested people in the 
community concerning the 
proposal. 


The first person we spoke with 
was Bernice Belton, a member of 


-| the local chapter of the American 


Civil Liberties Union. Soon after 
we sat down for our interview, she 
got out her copy of the Arthur 
Young report and pointed to the 
first page introduction. “‘Can you 
believe this? This thing is actually 
signed ‘Arthur Young and Co. ef 

Nobody signs that way. That's not 


What we've got is a very & 
special package of services 4 
designed specifically for col- \- 
lege students. We call it the ~ 
College Plan, and here's what / 


even accepted practice for big 
corporations. If this isn't an 
example of the facelessness and 
the impereonality we're all con- 
fronted with and afraid of, I don't 
know what is.”’ 

When she was asked about the 
threats she saw to civil liberties in 
the proposed system, Ms. Belton 
voiced agreement with the analysis 
made by Citizens for Police Ac- 
countability. She pointed out that, 
with the increased efficiency of 
data gathering and access, “‘it’s all 
too easy for police to go back and 
check records of previous of- 
fenders, and even people who have 
been arrested and then found 
innocent, and harass them for a 
crime that fits the pattern. This 
already happens. Once you talk 
about further harassment, then we 
come to the question of a self- 
fulfilling prophecy."" The report 
paves the way for ever more 
surveillance and invasion of 
privacy. ‘‘Thirty years ago this 
may not have mattered much, but 
now with Watergate, people are 
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getting real tired of surveillance. 
We can joke about it, but that's a 
lousy feeling. 

“Their argument is efficiency-- 
in this country, it’s very hard to 
argue against efficiency. But we 
don’t have to use all the in- 
formation and technology 
available to us; it’s not written 
anywhere.” 

Chris Cottle, who will soon take 
over Peter Chang’s position as 
District: Attorney, supported the 
proposal. “There is the general 
likelihood of more efficient law 
enforcement. The end result 
would be better for all members of 
the community."" He felt that 
direct, speedy access of police in 
the field to want-warrant and 
record files would benefit 
everybody--it would ‘‘protect 
people who are not ‘wanted and 
accelerate the apprehension of 
criminals."’ He saw no reason to 


believe that increased access would 


mean increased harassment of 
innocent people. 
Santa Cruz now has access, 
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BankAmerica’ Use it for tuition at state universities, for 
check cashing .entification and everyday purchases. Con- 
servative credit limits help you start building a good credit 
history. 

Overdraft Protection. This part of the package helps you 
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not drop by one o 


through CLETS (California Law 
Enforcement Telecommunication 
System) to the files of NCIC 
(National Crime Information 
Center--the FBI’s data bank 
system). A Senate Judiciary 
Committee has revealed that the 
NCIC system is subject to, and was 
possibly even designed for, illegal 
uses. Cottle said that, to his 
knowledge, CLETS has no 
guidelines or regulations for 
control of the NCIC information it 
distributes. He added that he had 
never seen any personal sur- 
veillance information that had 
come from NCIC. But he wouldn't 
rule out the possibility. “Of 
course, I've never been a cop, 
never run a records check on 
anybody. I'm a lawyer.” 

We raised the possibility that 
some people might not wish to be 
identified when they called in an 
emergency on the sophisticated 911 
system with its locating and 
voiceprinting capacities. He 
suggested “‘if that kind of system 
existed, maybe it would be best to 
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avoid bounced checks, by covering 
all your checks up to a prearranged limit. 
- Educational Loans. Details on 
% Studyplan® and Federally In- 
sured loans are available from 
any of our Student Loan 


Savings Accounts. All 
r our plans provide easy 
F ways to save up for holi- 
days and vacations. 
Student Represent- 
atives. Finally, the Col- 
P -lege Plan gives you individual 
help with your banking problems. 
Usually students or recent gradu- 
ates themselves, our Reps are located 


Now that you know what's included, why 
f our college offices, meet your Student 
Rep, and get in our College Plan. It'll make your banking a 
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UZ 


advise people who wanted to 
remain anonymous to not use the 
system." It seemed to us that this 
would be a rather poor solution, in 
view of the fact that 911 would 
replace all other emergency 
numbers, making it the only place 
- a person could call. 

His reaction to the CPA 
proposal for a Citizen Review 
Board was negative; a_ citizen 
committee would be “difficult” 
due to the technical nature of the 
problem and also because of the 
‘special sensitivity necessary to un 
erstand the needs of law en- 
forcement.” 

Santa Cruz Police Chief Geno 
Pini echoed those sentiments. Pini 
made ‘‘short shrift’? of the 
argument that citizens had been 
excluded from the decision- 
making process up to this point. 
‘As I look at our form of govern- 
ment, the citizen elects the public 
officials to represent him {sic}.”’ 
All this talk about public in- 
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volvement could get out of hand, 
he argued; more and more people 
would be brought in on any issue 
until everyone in the County was 


proposed, and we feel that the 
system should be left in the 
existing facility. We want to 
remain completely separate from 
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complex of a civil defense system.” 

Ms. Perry thought thé money 
involved was close to half a million 
dollars. “J think that would be a 
waste of the taxpayer's money.” 

Consolidation could easily be 
done in the present facility. She 
made a sweeping gesture with her 
arm to point out all of the unused 
space in the communication room. 


for Police Accountability. ‘‘The 
communications center issue is 
much larger than it seems at first 
glance. The consultants and the 
chiefs of police have presented it as 
a technical decision, beyond the 
understanding and concern of 
ordinary citizens. But is more 
than a technical decision. It is a 
basic decision: of either allowing 
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expected, the County Fire Chiefs] - 
Association formally opposed 
participation in the proposed 
system. ‘We feel that the fire 
service in the County of Santa 
Cruz is operating satisfactorily at 
the present time. We do have a 
common radio frequency that all 
can operate on and have found no 
problem with mutual aid. 


) involved, and that just wouln’t be she police.” ‘This was designed for expansion. further centralization and con- “We believe the Arthur Young 
e workable. ‘‘/ resent, quite frankly, Chinn felt he echoed the general And yqu see that? You can't get solidation of police power, or Study was an adequate one 
S the fact that somebody over here sentiments of the county fire in here ifwe don't unlock the door. asserting our rights, as Santa Cruz although we are not in agreement 
n claims he's [sic] representing the people, and Schneider confirmed If they want the place more citizens, to control our govern- with many of its concepts. We 
1 people...I represent just as many this. The County Fire Chief's secure, it sure seems a lot cheaper _ ment--including the police. The cannot find reasons to justify the 
y people as anybody else at any given Association had met the night ‘0 put in another door and some citizens of this county don'tneeda _ large expenditures of money as 
e time.”’ before (August Ist) and locks than to build a whole new sophisticated ‘command and recommended in the report unless 
Police Chief is not an elective unanimously agreed to oppose the building.” , control’ network. We're not in- there are drastic changes in the 
\ office in Santa Cruz. Two people Arthur Young proposal. “You'll There was a great deal ~ of terested im providing padded population of the County. 
N who can lay claim to being find that almost anywhere in the confusion about the necessity for, contracts for the likes of Arthur The Watsonville city manager 
n representative of people in this country, police and fire needs are and the cost of the ANI, ALI and Young and Motorola. We're noted in his letter that: “Both the 
‘ county are Supervisor Dale so different that the fire people voiceprinting capacities of the prepared to fight against the Fire Chief and the Police Chief 
le Dawson and Santa Cruz Mayor don't want to be in the same _ proposed 911 system. In addition, massive allocation of resources for wish to maintain strong local 
e Bert Muhly. They both seemed to systems as the police.”’ some people were also concerned ‘command and control hardware. control over dispatching 
n have fundamental disagreements Chinn and Schneider were about the legal and_ social The ‘command and control operations and therefore prefer the 
1- with Pini’s understanding of concerned about the cost involved. repercussions of such a system. mentality has engulfed most of the coordinated system on a decen- 
representative democracy. Both Chinn: “Jf we had to change all Few could justify the expense of nation. Well, we say, not in Santa tralized basis with a South County 
10 felt strongly about the need for our radios to join as they  VOiceprinting. Pini stated he could Cruz. Not here. Communications Center. —Ac- 
ni citizen involvement in all matters recommended. we just couldn't ‘see no reason to invesi any We find in these words more cordingly, the concept described in 
e concerning law enforcement. afford it. The tax rates are already ™money--even a doilar--for a than just a “Big Brother fear". In the report as a coordinated system 
n Dawson put it simply: ‘The’ at the limit.’ Schneider explained — voiceprint_ capacity." | Dawson fact, these are important questions _is preferred over either of the 
n- people who are not involved should that his department depended on thought it, would increase the that cannot be answered by consolidated or _ centralized 
: be involved. The community call boxes hooked up to the station teluctance of some people to call “experts and professionals ; systems. 
n- should know what is happening by phone lines. ‘‘J'm concerned 911. A lot of people pointed to questions that must be discussed Our staff, however, does take 
ic with its machinery, and_ the that if we have to move to a new duplicate street names as evidence and decided by the people of this exception to equipment recom- 
; community should know what its center, that's going to cost the City for the need of an automatic county. Perhaps Bernice Belton mendations contained in the 
n- police are doing.” a lot. The cost of that wire is 47 locating system. The universal put it best: ‘“‘Goddammit, whose _ report. It is the staff's opinion that 
Sheriff Doug James, sensing the cents a foot now, and we're talking example cited was the case of county is this? Are the people Watsonville s equipment Is 
increasingly volatile nature of the about miles of it." This “hidden” somone calling to report a fire, forever to be shut out?” relatively new and its replacement 
issue, adamantly refused to talk cost is not mentioned inthe Arthur giving the address ‘123 Redwood Since this article was written in 4S Tecommended constitutes an 
with us or anyone else from the Young report. Street” and immediately hanging —_early August, a number of things unwarranted expense. 
local press. (James came out as a When asked if he thought the up. Since there are more than have occured, and new in- Both the Scotts Valley a 
strong backer of the proposed Arthur Young people had been twenty ‘Redwood Streets’ in the formation has become available. Santa Cruz police chiefs submitted 
system at the Law Enforcement thorough in their survey, Chinn County, ALI would be a valuable The Board of Supervisors has reports praising the study and 
Chief's press conference on June smiled: “If they spent as much tool in emergency situations. Mr. denied the CPA’s request for the. recommending moving toward 
27th.) Whether James will be time every place else as they spent Chinn offered what seemed tobe a — formation of a citizen review implementation. Only David 
around after Novembereven touse here, they didn't hurt themselves, simpler and cheaper solution to board. The County ~ Ad- Koester, the City Manager 
the telephone at the Sheriff's Jet's put it that way.” He said they the problem: “Why don't we just = ministrative Officer, at the Santa Cruz, chose to acknowledge 
office, much less a coordinated, had spent less than an hour at the change the names of the streets? direction of Dale Dawson, board the existence of CPA in his an aie 
computerized | communications Aptos station. At this point, it We ended most of the interviews —_ chairperson, has released to CQA We have agar and will ee y 
system is a matter of some seemed appropriate to mention the by asking for a reaction’ to the copies of the user agency reports continue to hear hg om 
speculation at the moment. His theory that the: fire services had Citizens for Police Accountability that were called for at the July nf eairiaes neon le who bss 
} opponent in the November election _ been included in the study simply _ presentation at the Supervisors hearing. All of the reports, which —_ frightened by ‘atl wo! bot e 
is Lieutenant Al Noren, who ran to bolster the law enforcement hearing. ‘Jt was one of the most were supposed to have been !nany aad mee of a oe 
ahead of James in the June  people’s case for going ahead with articulate presentations I've ever completed by mid-August, are not res, oO! Sher s and so : ‘i 
primary. Noren had a lot of — the expensive plan. He smiled genre Pig So ane eae ee peers eo are sak Is appears to primarily a 
t the competency of again: ‘J think there's some truth remarke ale Dawson. e at some significant oppositio : 
Touma Sania the raed ei that." Muhly characterized it as “ex: the proposed system exists. As Con’t on back page... . 
to add computers to the present Margaret Perry, who supervises cellent." Dawson again: — Their 
system, the more sophisticated the County's existing com- contention. if understand it right, ” Saaamaaaseaneacea ceacuaneanine see anand at aae apace aati 
elements of the 9II set-up and the munications operation, told us és that this system is part of a 7 Ends Tuesday October 8 y 
; desirability of putting the com- about ela male, a eek ee ass oR nie! s J 
munications operation in the same never clearly explain in the system of police surv L ; 7 , 
i lice ee law piicccouient agencies. report. The center, which is data bank information-gathering é TWO FILMS OF FANTASY AND SEX ; 
1 Noren felt that the law en- located in the basement of the on all kinds of people. I dont / FROM EASTERN EUROPE , 
forcement chiefs were never all County Building, coordinates know if that's true, I have my ¢ , 
that concerned about determining communications and dispatching doubts, but if it is true, then we ve J 3 
the true communication needs of | for more than thirty county gol to be very careful _in putting ? , 
: the County. Rather, they wanted agencies and also serves as a Civil any kind of system in for this “ ; 
an “expert” consultant’s study to Defense Emergencey Operating county. sae if ; 
justify their desire for the latest in Center. The cost of the center's It came as no great surprise t J J 
police telecommunications and communication se a a as Sag sal ies al ind ; ; 
: data collection gadgetry. We _ even of the concrete in the walls Tatte . ; : 
showed him a setire es Hun- was met in part by Civil Defense anything in there that will help the y Ks marvelous torrent of fresh 5 
tigton Beach, California police car funds, and if it was moved to a existing problems. I find in there a 7 mages Breer evil, and ‘ 
ipped with the kind of Law Enforcement Complex as the Big Brother fear that does not / magic. all tumbling through the ¥ 
ea a oi exist. This system ts not unique-- Y active mind of a beautiful gil who ¥ 
equipment that Arthur Young report recommends, all of that 4 Mesh hi / has just reached rt / 
recommends and Noren com- money would have to be paid back. "any lowns and cities have this / Puberty’ = ¥ 
“ - A ' oo . kind of system. / S.F. Chronicle ¥ 
mented, “J don't think it would It's very unlikely the Federal , ? ‘ 
improve everything that much. government would approve The last person we spoke to was _ y , 
You know. we could have transfer to a law enforcement Doug Foster, a member of Citizens # “Shimmeringly Se webuing a 
mechanisms put on all the doors Y asic eliceaaw it ric ical ¥ 
q over there so they would open - 4 and joyful paean tothe incredible ¥ 
: automatically when we walk THE COOPERHOUSE Z eee SCA es f 
through them, and I don't think ’ y ; ee Examiner ¥ 
| we a that either... What you've WINE CELLAR r AIR COROT Dy. SOROIN 298 y 
got here,”’ he said, _gesturing , a= A ND=<= ; 
} towards the County Building, “is Where knowledgeable merchants Serve and , “SHADOWS OF , 
‘ too many people across the river elk Aaah ia demgbct ; fe , ; 
| trying to build empires.” 3 ! the best im domestic dnd impor, ; FORGOTTEN ANCESTORS” ’ 
The more people we spoke with, \ wines. Browse omdst the aea's most , , 
es aust rr ala a NM, «extensive wine selection or ingire about \|% Nightly "Valerie" 7 & 9:50; "Shadows" 8:25 § 
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-ucsc AT A TURNING POINT 


This summer the military 
style just faded away at central 
services. The new chancellor asks 
people to call him ‘‘Chris.”” He has 
made the rounds on campus-- 
meeting everyone, shaking hands, 
and letting people know that he is 
open and available. Less visibly, 
Mr. Christensen has . begun a 
major reorganization of the 
campus bureaucracy. The long- 
awaited transfer of the EOP office 
under Attirmative Action has been 
carried out; he would like the 
student registration fees to be 
administered by a committee 
composed solely of students, and 
he has indicated that he wants 
more student representation on 
other committees. In addition, the 
Chancellor’s Advisory Council, 
previously an unwieldy executive 
group, has been considerably 
streamlined from its former ‘‘cast 
of thousands” character. In what 
seems indicative of a shift in 
priorities from the divisions to the 
colleges Christensen will chair the 
meetings of the Council of 
Provosts, while regular meetings of 
the divisional vice-chancellors will 
be chaired by Vice Chancellor 
Cota-Robles. Paul Niebanck, 
Provost of College VIII sees this 
structural change asa sign that the 
chancellor considers the provosts 
his ‘line managers”, and that he 
hopes to get them moving on the 
job of redefining and revitalizing 
the colleges as intellectual centers. 
In short, it appears that many of 
the mechanical problems caused 
by bad driving in past years have 
been solved by this summer's tune- 
up. 

The first road test of the rebuilt 
administration will begin soon in 
the preparation of the new 
Academic Plan. This document 
will serve as the master plan for 
the next few years, and replaces 
one that has remained intact, 
although not uncriticized, since 
the inception of UCSC. The new 
manifesto is likely to be more 
specific than the old one, which 
was.a work of pure vision; now 
there are buildings, people, major 
programs, operating procedures, 
and ten years of experience to look 
at and evaluate. The clear 
resemblance of the campus to the 
outlines of the present plan 
suggests that the new document, 
which will emerge next spring, will 
be even more influential than tts 
predecessor. To the degree that it 
calls for fundamental shifts in 
priorities it could constitute a new 
founding. Clearly those who 


Plan will wield great power. 
Christensen’s reforms have been 
warmly welcomed by many faculty 
and administrators. Given the 
history provided by the old 
chancellor’s regime, this is un- 
derstandable. Yet McHenry’s act 
was not a hard one to follow in the 
last few years of his stay here. 
Basic common sense, like a more 
creative distribution of authority, a 
more open bureaucratic structure, 


% 


Al 


influence and compose the new ~ 


and a less top-heavy ad- 
ministration, (things encouraged. 
by the new chancellor), can be: 
blown. out of proportion when 
silhouetted against darker times. 

It is unclear, especially in terms 
of the decision-making process, 
how much will be changing. The 
language of student involvement, 
consensual agreement, opening of 
channels, encouraging feedback, 
and creativity are echoing 
throughout the corridors of power. 
But what really do they mean? 
What is ‘‘appropriate  in- 
volvement?” Who is going to be 
creative and open, and to what 
degree? It is too soon to tell and 
there are a lot of obstacles to be 
surmounted. 

Some of the committees that 
will. be working hard on the 
preparation of the new Academic 
Plan-- the Academic Senate 
committee on Budget and 
Academic Planning, the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy, and 
the Chancellor’s Committee on 
Academic Planning which in- 
cludes the chairpersons of these 
and two other Senate committees-- 
have been waiting for students to 
show up so that their work can get 
under way with student 
representation from the outset. 
But even given this willingness, the 
question remains, what kind of 
role will the student represen- 
tatives fill? If they are merely to be 
fitted into existing slots within the 
existing structure there will be 
problems. 

The present structure for policy- 
making committees is an open and 
bleeding contradiction. Fact one: 
the university, as we have all been 
told, is not a democracy. It is an 
hierarchical institution composed 
of at least four classes of people: 
students, faculty, administrators, 
and staff. Fact two: These 
committees, which claim 
legitimacy because they are ef- 
fective and truly representative, do 
not reflect in their internal 
structure or procedures the 
structured hierarchy of students, 
faculty, and administration as 
separate and distinct groups 
characteristic of the university as a 
whole. Student members 
especially are not representatives 
of students, but rather individual 
members of the group who happen 
to be students. The principles of 
openness and communication, of 
consensual decision-making based 
on discussion between equals that 
seem to informally guide the 
committees are appropriate to an 
institution far more democratic 
than the American university. 
They are certainly not appropriate 
here. The anomalous dedication 
to this informal democracy’ 0o- 
scures the actual distribution of 
power within the committees, and 
negates their representative 
function. Most importantly, it 
serves to fog the windshield of 
perception, so to speak, through 
which the power relations of the 
university outside the committee 
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might otherwise be seen, un- 
derstood, and dealt with. 

So what does this mean? The 
case of student committee 
members is a good example, 
because the confusion over their 
role as representatives of students 
is only intensified when the 
committees regard them in ab- 
straction from their social 
positions. We say intensified, 
because they have in fact no way at 
present to be truly representative. 
There are a number of reasons for 
this. First, they are not elected. In 
the past, membership has been by 
appointment by the chancellor's 
staff or the Senate’s Committee on 
Committees, after an_ initial 
screening and recommendation by 
the student’s. Provost. Often this 
has meant that the Provost or 
committee member goes out and ~ 


finds the student she or he wants-- . 


one student two years ago received 
a letter from McHenry informing 
him that he was a member of the 
Registration Fees Committee, 
which the student had never even 
heard of! Second, they have no 
way of, getting in touch with their 
supposed constituency due to lack 
of time, office space, money, 
access to publication, etc. For 
these reasons, and _ perhaps 
because they come to “‘office” with 
no clear idea of what a general 
student perspective might involve, 
they are distrusted, held in mild 
contempt, or more often totally 
ignored by most students. They 
are presumed by the very act of 
occupying the position of student 
representative to have sold out. 
Ironically, having forsaken being a 
student to become a_ student 
‘representative’, they must define 
in isolation their identity in the 
committee. Old ties and identity, 
perhaps never consciously 
recognized, are lost, and even the 
well-intentioned are left as in- 
dividuals fending for and an- 
swerable only to themselves. 

In the committees, where 
everyone knows that student 
representatives don’t really 
represent anybody, the student 
faces the university’s own version 
of the infamous Catch-22 
regulation. A student member can 
be either celebrated as a true 
representative of the students, or 
ignore as merely another in- 
dividual, another equal, in the 
committee. This can shift from 
issue to issue, opinion to opinion, 
and is left completely to the 
discretion of the other members of 
the committee. Either way the 
process is claimed to be legitimate 
because the student “‘represen- 
tative’ was sitting there and could 
say anything that came to mind. A 
strange kind of representation, you 
might say--and be right. 

Most student committee 
members, recognizing their 
limited options and still hoping to 
influence important decisions, 
simply accept there terms, become 
‘team players’, and flow with the 
action. In other words, they 
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gravitate towards power. 
Chancellor McHenry was a master 
at setting up these convoluted 
situations, distributing work 
without authority, dividing the 
internal opposition. He listened to 
whomever agreed with him and 
pronounced his decision, pointing 
self-righteously to whatever 
committee or administrator 
happened to be on current display 
as proof of his concern for “input” 
and ‘“‘feedback”--as proof of the 
legitimacy of his power. Needless 
to say, he drew the sycophants out 
of the redwood paneling and 
reduced other people to cynical 
and apathetic obeisance. 

In other words, the quasi- 
democratic structure of the 
committees hides the real sources 
of power--it delegates respon- 
sibility without power. Everyone 
knows that the chancellor is 
appointed by the regents to be in 
charge here, yet the rhetoric is of 
equality, informality, and open 
communication. This is not to say 
that the new administration will 
not be more open to some ideas 
and changes--it appears that it will 
be. 

However, student participation 
will continue to be seen as a farce 
it one ot two things does not 
happen. Either the structure and 
procedures of administrative, 
policy-making committees must be 


_made to reflect more truthfully the 


peculiar class structure that exists 
in the societal microcosm of the 
university, thus making 


representation a reality; or the 


structure and procedures of the 


‘university as a whole must be 
‘changed to conform to the 


principles now informally guiding 


‘the committees, thus making 


“ 


direct democracy a reality. The 
‘chances of the latter occuring are 
best described as ‘“‘fat.” 

’ As things now stand, (and they 
do still stand this. way no matter 
how many faces have changed), 
students have no real part in 
designing the institution, or 
determining priorities, budgetary 
or academic. We do not take part 
in running the place--we can only 
stop it from running. Our role is 
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an unsatistying negative--shouting 
out when it hurts too much. 

It is little wonder that most 
students are politically passive 
except in short bursts. What else 
can we do? 

There is an understandable 
reluctance to follow the pattern of 
separate student government 
which operates on most of the UC 
campuses and throughout the 
American university system. No 
one will argue that students at 
Berkeley or UCLA have more 
control over their lives because 
they have student body presidents. 
We need something different; no 
one knows exactly what. However, 
it is clear as we enter this period of 
review and redefinition of the 
central purposes and direction of 
this university that some structure 
allowing genuine student par- 
ticipation in that work is needed. 
As we waid before, those who 
participate in the preparation of 
the new Academic Plan will have a 
lot to say about the future of this 
campus. 

Last Spring, the Student 
Coalition and the CCR made a 
tentative and hurried effort to 
develop a_ student-controlled 
selection process for student in- 
volvement in senate chancellorial 
committees. While little has come 
of this, it was a step in the right 
direction. Administrative moves 
can only set up a_ favorable 
climate--most of the work must be 
done by students. It may well be 
that student representatives will 
have to create their own con- 
stituency, since a ready-made one 
does not exist in this setting of 
supposed ‘‘intellectual com- 
munities.” But without the 
climate nothing can happen. First 
of all student affairs would have to 
be centralized to some extent, 
through both physical structures 
like a student union, and campus- 
wide governing committees. In 
addition, any . committee 
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Wells Fargo has a checking plan 
>| designed especially for students. 
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For a dollar a month, you can have a student checking 
account at Wells Fargo Bank. There’s no minimum balance re- 
quired, and you can write as many checks as you want. 

You'll get a statement every month. And if you decide 
not to write checks over the summer, there’s no monthly service 
charge at all. We’ll still keep your account open, even if there’s 
no money in it, until you return to school in the Fall. 

We also have a special Master Charge credit plan for stu- 
dents. It provides extra money when you need it—and a good way 
to build credit standing. 

To find out more about student banking, come in to the 
Santa Cruz Campus Office of Wells Fargo Bank at 228 Cardiff 
Place in Santa Cruz. 


Wells Fargo Bank. | 


MEMBER F.D.1.C 
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INEZ GARCIA TRIAL — 


By Ruth MacKay 


The trial of Inez Garcia, ac- 
cused of first degree murder for 
killing Miguel Jimenez continued 
this week. Garcia shot and killed 
Jimenez thirty minutes after he 
allegedly held her down while his 
friend, Louis Castillo raped her. 
The defense rested its case on 
Monday, September 30. 

Testimony delivered in this last 
week of the trial produced little 
new evidence, but served mainly to 
provide the accusees an_ op- 


] portunity to personally relate their 


version of the events of March 19, 
the date of the murder. 

On Tuesday September 24, 
Alfredo Madrano who is facing 
first degree murder charges along 
with Ms. Garcia, took the stand. 


When asked about the events of 


March 19, he gave the following 
testimony: Madrano had spent 
most of the day smoking 
marijuana, and by evening time he 
was very stoned. He has little 
recollection of the exact sequence 
of events of the evening. Asa result 
of his fight with Louis Castillo, 
who later raped Ms. Garcia, he 
suffered a concussion which left 
him even more incoherent and 
unable to make concious rational 
decisions. He remembers being hit 
by Castillo. However, he has no 
recollection of the two ensuing 
phone calls (see the Press, 9-26) 
nor of any conversation he had 
with Ms. Garcia prior to her 


leaving the apartment in search of | 


Castillo and Jimenez. He does 
remember hearing shots as Ms. 
Garcia shot Jimenez, but 
remembers nothing of the events 
following the murder. A tape made 
by the police upon Madrano’s 
arrival at the police station late 
that evening leaves little doubt 
that indeed Madrano was very 
incoherent and unable to express 
himself. Furthermore, the tape 
includes a conversation between 
Madrano and a _ police officer 
during which the officer ex- 
claimed, ‘‘you’ve got a big bump 
on your head” which corroborates 
the testimony of Dr. Ellis, a 
Carmel psychiatrist who testified 
on Sept. 23 that Madrano had 
suffered a concussion. | 

When Ms. Garcia testified on 


‘ 


Sept. 26, she added;some useful 
information concerning Madrano. 
Seemingly, Madrano had a 
contract out on his life, issued by 
Jose Mendoza, a known heroin 
pusher and a friend of Castillo and 
Jimenez. Garcia believes that the 
fight between Castillo and 
Madrano was in fact planned by 
Mendoza in advance. The fact that 
the phone call from Castillo made 
to Garcia and Madrano after the 
rape was made from Mendoza’s 
house would seem to confirm 
Garcia’s suspicions. Mendoza is in 
the hospital and therefore cannot 
testify at the trial. 

Inez’s testimony consisted 
primarily of reiteration of the 
events of March 19. According to 
her, after the fight between 
Castillo and Madrano, and after 
Madrano had gone back into his 
bedroom, Castillo and Jimenez 
drew her out of the apartment by 
taunting and insulting her. 
Referring to her refusal to sleep 
with either of them, they said 


“You think you're too good for 


home town boys, don’t you? Well, 
we'll show you what home town 
boys can do.” ‘‘They did show 
me,” testified Inez. ‘‘Why did you 
kill Miguel Jimenez?’’ asked 
Charles Garry, her defense at- 
torney. ‘Because he helped Louis 
rape me," was her answer. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you tell the police that you 
were raped?’’ he continued. 
‘Because I was ashamed.” ‘‘And 
why are you telling us now that you 
were raped?” ‘I see now that it’s 
my responsibility because so many 
other women keep getting raped,”’ 
she replied. Under Garry’s 
questioning, Ms. Garcia spoke 
freely and tended to ramble at 


times. She didn’t answer ‘his: 


questions directly, but was intent 
upon telling her story, and sur- 
prisingly enough, she was not 
challenged in this by either Judge 
Lawson or District Attorney 
Braudrick. 

Braudrick’s cross examination 
of Madrano and Garcia was con- 
sistent with his previous style, that 
is, persistent repetition of 
questions dwelling on matters of 
dubious relevance. At one point 
during Madrano’s testimony even 
Judge Lawson grew weary of 
hearing Braudrick’s voice and 
interrupted him by saying, 
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“You’re boring me and you’re 
probably boring the jury as well.” 

Braudrick subjected Ms. Garcia 
to a grueling series of personal 
questions and repeatedly 
challenged her testimony that she 
was in fact raped by Castillo. In 
contrast to other witnesses. who 
remained relatively composed 
during Braudrick’s cross 
examination, Ms. Garcia often lost 
patience and was sarcastic. In 
addition to answering his direct 
questions, she would also answer 
his implications concerning her 
virtue and her honesty. He had her 
describe in detail the removal of 
her clothes and her feelings and 
thoughts throughout the rape. 
“Did Jimenez hold you down?” he 
asked. ‘‘Yes,"’ was her answer. A 
few moments later he again asked 
the question. This time Ms. Garcia 
was losing patience and she an- 


‘swered, ‘‘No--he just sat there and 


said ‘Louis I don’t think you 
should rape Inez. It’s not a very 
good idea’. When he asked the 
same question a third time, Ms. 
Garcia lost all patience and said, 
“I killed him and I’m not sorry I 
did it. I’m only sorry I missed 
Louis’. She then stood up in the 
witness box, stepped down, and 
began to walk out of the cour- 
troom. ‘Just a minute,” said Judge 
Lawson, “You haven’t been ex- 
cused.” ‘‘That’s all I have to say,” 
responded Ms. Garcia, and she 
continued to walk out of the 
courtroom. When the bailiff 
stepped toward her she told him, 
“Don't lay a hand on me”. She 
then left the courtroom. 


Jury deliberation will most likely 


begin on Tuesday the Ist. Garcia 
and Madrano stand accused of 
first degree murder. Whether or 
not they will also be subject to 
accusations of second degree 
murder or manslaughter depends 
upon the discretion of Judge 
Lawson. It is a safe assumption 
that he would like to see them both 
convicted. He would certainly like 
to see her convicted. It is also a 
safe assumption that neither of 
them will be convicted of first 
degree murder. So it seems 
probable that he will advise the, 
jury to consider accusations of 
second degree murder. and 
manslaughter as alternatives to 


‘ first degree murder. 
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Rapeline Report 


These descriptions are published at the request of the women who call 
us. We think that if we have a realistic idea of some of the men who are 
hassling women and know who to watch out for, then we can act ac- 
cordingly. These descriptions are not meant to make women paranoid, 
but we hope that they will help women learn to care for themselves. If you 
have any questions, or if you have been hassled or assaulted and would 
like to talk to a sympathetic woman, call us. Our number is 426-RAPE 
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RAPE -- ‘‘Paul Clay”’: white; 23 years old; 5’9’’-5’10’’ without shoes, but 
he usually wears high platform shoes, making him about 6’ tall. Approx. 
170 Ibs., slender build, but very muscular with well-built chest, belly and 
thighs. He is well tanned with a hairless chest. His hair is dirty blond and 
wavy, cut in a shag to the nape of his neck, parted in the middle at the 
front. His face has ‘‘Dr. Kildare” structure facial bones. He has a tan 
complexion, blue eyes, dark lashes and dimples. He had dark blond 
sideburns going intoa beard, although he may have shaved these off. His 
upper teeth are very white and even--they are dentures. His bottom teeth- 
are jagged. He was wearing wood platform shoes, a sleazy shirt, nice 
jeans; he looks like a good-looking, well-dressed stud. He has a large 
silver ring set with a yellow stri stone on his Bight ing e t, and a 
small silver band with three rubies on his left ng nger. THIS MAN IS 
VERY BRUTAL AND DANGEROUS. HE IS VERY SMOOTH AND 
TAKES WOMEN OUT GAINS THEIR TRUST AND RAPES 
THEM AFTER THE DATE. 


RAPE -- Three men raped a woman who met them at the Catalyst. They 
were driving an orange VW van, possibly 1967, in good shape on the 
outside with a very nice interior: dark interior, carpeted, with tape-deck 
and refrigerator. ; 
Ist man: white; early 20’s; tall (over 6’); thin; really long, curly black hair; 
clean shaven, round face with a sharp chin. He was wearing a thick green 
velvet superfly hat, green pants, and a white shirt. 

2nd man: “Harvey”; dark skin, possibly Chicano; 5’10”; chunky/fat 
build; 25-26 years old; short brown hair (a Ittle below his ears); clean 
shaven, smooth skin; wearing black horn-rimmed glasses, brown pants 
and a brown sweater. 

3rd man: white; 6’ or taller; thin; long black hair past his shoulders; 
several spots of acne on complexion. Wearing blue jeans and a dark 
shirt, talked about cocaine. 


Exhibitionist -- A woman was picked up while hitchhiking, around Half 
Moon Bay towards Santa Cruz. White man; 60 years old, looked retired; 
white hair; paunchy build; ruddy complexion; well-dressed. He was 
driving a grey Mustang, license — 146-JKL. 


Exhibitionist --White man; mid or late 20’s; short blond hair; clean cut 
and clean shaven; medium build. Car was a 1973 or 1974 green Ford 
Ranchero with wood grain sides. 


Exhibitionist -- This fellow was driving up Graham Hill Road. Hewas | 

really big: approx. 6’, 225-250 Ibs., with giant legs. 25-30 years old. His 
hair was short, just slightly longer than the standard Army cut, with a 
full, well-trimmed beard. He was wearing tinted glasses and a white T- 
shirt. He was driving a red or blue late model (72-74) car, a Catalina 2- 


door. 


If you must hitchhike please learn some tips that will make it much 
safer. Call 426-RAPE for our hitchhiking tips. We would like responses 
from women about their reactions to our description lists also. 


---- SANTA CRUZ WOMEN AGAINST RAPE 


to reserve @ spot 


Color Class#1 
Session C: Oct. 22, 24—Nov. 5,7 197 
Session D: Oct. 29, 31—Nov. 12, 14, 21 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


The Radio News Collective is 
dedicated to the development of 
genuinely democratic 
public communication by, for, and 
among the people of Santa Cruz 
county. We are part of an 
effort shared by many other local 
groups which is aimed at enabling 
us to communicate with each other 
in such a way as to make sense out 
of the world around us in order to 
act together upon it. 

There are presently seven 
members of the collective. Some of 
us are connected with the 
university; some of us are not. All 
of us are amateurs like everyone 
else in news reporting, and with 
one or two exceptions are self- 
taught amateurs in media 
technology. We are determined 
that a community must learn the 
skills and confidence to com- 
municate among itself, rather than 
have the surrounding world’s 
happenings defined for it from 
outside and from above by 
glamorous “professionals” in the 
giant corporate media establish- 
ment. Only then can we act as a 
community to transform that 
world and so abolish that 
establishment. Our work seeks to 
combat the stupifying mystique 
that surrounds news reporting, the 
mystification of media technology, 
and the spectacle approach to 
what constitutes an ‘“‘event’’ which 
are fostered by the form and 
content of corporate controlled 
communications. 

Our main project during our 
first year of work together has 
been an hour long radio news 
broadcast over local stations. Once 
a' week we covered local, state, 


orms of. 
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A_ COLLECTIVE STATEMENT 


Radio News Collective 


national, and international news, 
with special attention given to 
items neglected in the establish- 
ment media, to affairs and 
developments not considered by 
them to be “events”, and to the 
historical background and 
significance of news items. We 
sought methods to overcome the 
separation between reporter and 
audience, the glamorization of the 
newscaster, and the impression 
that ordinary folks are incapable 
of making any sense out of world 
developments on their own. Our 
resources have included a radio 
teletype which receives news 
aes from Cuba, France, 
China, and Vietnam as well as the 
U.S., numerous bulletins and 
journals, interviews, and in- 
dependent research by our own 
members. 

Our show began a year ago at 
tadio station KUSP. After several 
months there, it became abun- 
dantly clear that the station's 
supposedly ‘‘non-commercial 
community orientation’’ was the 
most typical kind of media type, at 
least as far as the station manager 
was concerned. We found it 
necessary to engage in a difficult 
and pretty bitter political struggle 
aimed at bringing some element of 
collective work, democracy, and 
community service to the station’s 
functioning in order to continue 
our work. We learned a great deal 
in this effort, and it has had a 
strong impact on us, but it failed, 
and like many others betore us we 
were forced to leave KUSP. We 
moved our show to the campus 
station KZSC, where we _ have 
tended to develop more into an 
independent research and _ in- 
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formation collective less closely 
associated with any particular 


station or os fr; 

Whe Z8C was off the air 
during the summer, we took up 
some new tasks, which we now 
intend to continue. First we 
researched and presented to the 
County Board of Supervisors at a 
public hearing an expose and 
critique of the proposed county- 
wide centralized police com- 
munications system (see last 
week’s City on a Hill Press). The 
preparation of this project directly 
stimulated the creation of a grass 
roots citizens group, Citizens for 
Police Accountability, which is 
pursuing this and other criminal 
Justice system issues as they effect 
Santa Cruz. 

The collective has continued to 
work closely with the CPA and our 
current project has developed out 
of this issue. We are presently 
completing a tape about the 
struggle against the police 
communications system in Santa 
Cruz and about the local and 
national issues this struggle is 
raising. Like our report to the 
County Supervisors, our tape will 
demonstrate the connection of the 
Santa Cruz proposal to the present 
growth of police centralization and 
militarization as very important 
nationwide Faderal and corporate 
program, in which high technology 
communication systems are 
playing a pivotal role. Likewise, 
we will analyse the national 
significance of local community 
struggles like that of the CPA in 
Santa Cruz. When the tape is 


(continued on page 20) 
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~ CONDOMINIUM 
PROJECT PLANNED 


by NELL HOFFMAN 


This time the developers are 
striking close to home. Most of us 
haven’t even heard about the new 
condominium project planned 
right offside Glen Coolidge Drive. 
But if we don’t protest soon, the 
blank windows of a condominium 
complex will be staring at us eye to 
eye before we know it. 

Directly ‘to the right as one 
drives up to the UCSC campus 
along Coolidge Drive lies 32 acres 
of undeveloped land. A large 
eucalyptus grove lies on the 
northern shoulder and shades the 
excavations of several ar- 
cheologists. These sites would be 
destroyed if construction begins. 
The trees would be “thinned.” 
The small spring-fed pond at the 
base of the upper quarry would be 
enlarged and aerated and all the 
biological life especially adapted to 
shallow warm water would be 
replaced by boat docks and motor 
boats. The mammals such as the 
California Mule deer, the raccoons 
and skunks, and the black tailed 
rabbits who drink the spring water 
would have to go elsewhere. 

The only structure on this land 
is the abandoned .- Pacific 
Limestone Factory which opened 
in 1922. In 1972 the mill was 
forceably closed down when a 
worker was killed on a forklift, and 
the land was sold to local realtor 
Max Walden, who also owns the 
Cooperhouse. The mill is 
presently being torn down. 
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IF YOU’LL BE 18 
BY NOVEMBER Sth 


IF YOU ARE 
NEW HERE 
(NO RESIDENCY 
REQUIREMENT) 


> IF YOU HAVE 
MOVED 


—> IF YOU DID NOT 
VOTE IN 
NOVEMBER 1972 


STUDENTS CAN 
REGISTER AT 
THEIR CAMPUS 
ADDRESS 


FOR REGISTRATION INFORMATION CALL: 


Paid for by the National Movement 


In its place The Quarry Set- 
tlement eed oat is planning to 
erect 40 to 45 buildings with a total 
of 235 units. The price for one of 
these homes is estimated to be 
$55,000, a market value that will 
certainly not attract many native 
Santa Cruzians. 

The developers feel that ‘the 
purpose of the project is to provide 
luxury condominium housing for 
high income professional people, 
retirees and ‘empty nesters’ 
desiring the amenities and security 
of such a development with the 
City of Santa Cruz.”’ (quoted from 
page 8 of the Environmental 
Impact Report). Whether or not 
there is a real need for such high 
income housing in a town like 
Santa Cruz is an issue which is 
ignored by the developers. 

Construction is projected to last 
for about four years. During this 
time it is expected that there will 
be an increased traffic flow on 
King, Storey, and High Streets. 
The noise of the construction can 
be expected to pervade an area far 
larger than the one encompassed 
by these three streets. 

On Monday, October 7, at 7:00 
The City Planning Commission 
will hold a public hearing in the 
City Council Chambers in City 
Hall to discuss this issue. Contact 
Bill Raggo at City Hall for a copy 
of the Environmental Impact 
report. Public support is badly 
needed to halt this construction 
which was not asked for by the 
people of Santa Cruz. 


425-2173 
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CHILE 


October 3, 1974 


SINCE THE COUP 


One year after the bloody coup 
that overthrew the Popular Unity 
government of Salvador Allende, 
Chile officially remains in a state 
of internal’ war. Over 30,000 
people have been murdered by the 
junta during the last year and in 
the’ past seven weeks another 
20,000 have been arrested and 
imprisoned, to be subjected to 
torture and sham military trials. 
Unchecked inflation and low 
wages have devastated the working 
class and now even the middle 
classes are affected. But those who 
are paying the highest price are 
precisely those sectors that sup- 
ported the Allende government -- 


the poor, the working class, the - 


unemployed. 
Situation of Workers 
Deteriorates 


One of the junta’s first actions 
on coming to power in Chile was to 
ban ‘‘Marxist”’ parties, place the 
others in recess, outlaw the CUT 
(Chilean Labor Union) and 
prohibit all strikes and union 
activities. Since then, over 350,000 
workers have been fired from their 
jobs and unemployment is now 
placed conservatively at about 20 
per cent of the work force. Then, 
on June 9, the junta announced its 
intention to fire an additional 
100,000 government workers by 
the end of the year. 

A. major factor in the rising 
unemployment has been the firing 
of pro-Allende workers. Last May 
it was reported that 38,000 Allende 
supporters had lost their jobs, and 
the announced cutbacks in 
government employment will 
probably be used in the same way 
(to get rid of the junta’s op- 
ponents). .While the situation of 
blacklisted workers in Chile is 
desperate, those who have retained 
their jobs are not doing much 
better. Buying power is half of 
what it was a year ago, and Chile’s 
inflation rate for 1973 was the 
highest in the world -- 753 per 
cent. This year it is expected to go 
up at least another 250 to S00 per 
cent. 

In simple terms this means that 
workers are spending almost all 
their earnings on simple food 
commodities. And since food 
prices have risen at least 200 to 
1800 per cent since the coup, 
bread and beans have become the 
basic diet for millions of Chileans. 
Among the unemployed, 
malnutrition is common. 

The wage increases ordered by 
_| the military government have done 
nothing to improve the workers’ 
living conditions. While the of- 
ficial minimum wage is 18,000 
escudos per month, it is estimated 
that a family of four needs 76,000 
escudos just for minimum sub- 
sistence. And many workers 
receive less than the minimum. 

The economic disaster of the 
last year has hit not only the poor 
but also the middle classes. More 
than 600 small businesses have 
gone bankrupt as a result of the 
military government’s economic 
policies, and many small 
proprietors who initially supported 
the coup are beginning to have 
second thoughts. 

‘(The Junta’s) economic policy 
is favoring the big guys, not the 
little people,” complained an 
officer of the Confederation of 
Retailers and Small Businessmen - 
one of the groups whose strikes 
severely strained the Allende 

overnment. _. ie 


Aid to the Military 
Government 


The United States government 
was one of the first to recognize the 
junta and rushed to provide it with 
economic and military assistance. 
In addition to military loans and 
direct government-to-government 
loans, private U.S. banks and 
international monetary agencies in 
which the U.S. has controlling 
interests have. been generous in 
providing loans to the government. 

By February, $570 million in 
loan commitments had already 
been made, and in April the U.S. 
controlled Inter-American 
Development Bank approved $97 
million in loans. 

In an effort to entice investors, 
the government has granted 
economic concessions and __at- 
tempted to politically consolidate 
the regime through centralization 
of repressive control. Laws have 
been passed allowing investors to 
take maximum profits on their 
investments and U.S. companies 
whose holdings were nationalized 
under Allende are being en- 
couraged to return. So far, 16 
companies have agreed to this. 
And Dow Chemical has an- 
nounced that it will invest another 
$2 million. 

While the junta says it will not 
return existing copper mines to 
their former U.S. owners, 
favorable settlements have been 
worked out on this front as well. 
Large new copper deposits will be 
sold to foreign firms which can 
count on getting their investments 
back in two to three years. The 
junta is currently negotiating a 
$300, million copper investment 
with Falconbridge Lts., a 
Canadian based, .U.S. owned 
company. 

In July the junta agreed to repay 
Anaconda Copper $253 million for 
assets nationalized by the Allende 
government. (The Popular Unity 
government gave no com- 
pensation, pointing out that the 
copper companies had already 
taken $774 million in excess 
profits from Chile.) Payment of 
compensation to Anaconda will 
probably open new avenues of 
credit for the junta, and encourage 
new investments in copper. 

Meanwhile there are requests 
before Congress for $25 million 
from the Agency for International 
Development (AID) and another 
$21.3 million in foreign military 


assistance. The junta announced . 


it was seeking $400 million more in 
Inter-American Development 
Bank funds. 


Police State Continues 


To enforce its harsh economic 
rule while it continues to search for 
foreign capital, the junta has 
maintained a police state, adding 
arrests, torture, and secret trials to 
the economic burdens already 
borne by the population. Despite 
the junta’s claims, there has been 
no sign of a let-up in repression. 

Since the end of July, over 
20,000 persons have been arrested 
under the guise of a “campaign 
against crime.”’ And according to 


church sources, tens of thousands, 


of people have continued to pass 
through detention centers like 
those at Dawson Island, Santa 
Maris Island, Quiriquina Island 
and Pisagua and Chicabuco in the 
desert. 


One reactionary paper in Chile-- 


La Tercera--announced that the 
Chilean junta is currently building 
more concentration camps, called 
‘‘prisoners’ colonies’’ in the 
Chilean cities of Chacalluta, Santa 
Cruz Castro, Puerto Natales, and 
Yendergarcia. The majority, of 
prisoners at these camps have still 
had no charges pressed against 
them, and there are reports of 
brutal torture. 

Although the junta claims to be 
releasing prisoners, new arrests 
keep the number being detained at 
a fairly constant level. 

Junta chief, Gen, Augusto 
Pinochet, has indicated that 
military rule is in Chile to stay. In 
a speech to miners. at 
the Chuquicamata mine, he 
warned that unions are barred 
from engaging in any political 
activity. “And that is not a 
decision which applies for three or 
four years,” he said. “‘It is valid 
for all time. It’s a question of 
scrubbing minds clean.” 
political prisoners who are losing 
no opportunity to influence the 
soldiers. And sailors on one 


FORD 


WASHINGTON _ (LNS)-- 
Gerald Ford has rolled into office 
on a wave of almost completely 
uncritical support form both his 
former colleagues in Congress and 
the media. Yet, even beyond his 
25-year House voting record in 
which he has opposed almost all 
domestic spending in favor of 
increased militarization, there are 
some dark clouds behind Ford’s: 
silver smile. 

One of those clouds was ex- 
plored in nearly 100 pages of 
testimony by a single witness during 
the House Judiciary Committee’s 
hearings when Ford was nominated 
to be Vice President in October, 
1973. The witness, Robert Winter- 
Berger, a former Washington 
lobbyist, charged that he had 
personally paid: Ford $15,000 for 
various favors during a five year 
period and, in return for still more 
favors, had channelled $125,000 to 
finance Republican Party cam- 
paigns at the request of Ford. 

Before testifying to the House 
committee, Winter-Berger had 
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Chilean destroyer, the ‘‘Orella’, 
mutinied to protest the long work 
hours expected of them-during the 
frequent patrols along the 
southern coast. The rebellion was 
put down violently -- resulting in 
the deaths of four sailors and 
many other arrests. Security 
measures were suddenly increased 
for the military troops and sailors 
stationed in Concepcion. 

It is ironic that the U.S. ex- 
tablishment press, so ready to 
denounce Chile during the Allende 
years, has now become silent. ‘‘As 
compared with the torrent of 
verbiage that accompanied 
Allende’s last months in power, 
the denunciation of his wild 
economic policies and_ his 
‘threatened’ (though never actually 
achieved) onslaught on the Chilean 
constitution, there has been little 
in the way of serious analysis of the 
present regime's policies,”’ notes 
Alexander Cockburn, a columnist 
for the Village Voice. 

“We heard a great deal about 
inflation under Allende...less 
about inflation now which runs at 
a percentage point and a half every 
day. We heard about the 
possibilities of authoritarian rule if 
Allende continued .in power. But 
Allende had no secret police, no 
political prisoners, no _ cen- 
sorship...”” 

“As so often, there was more 
publicity given to the menace of 
socialism rather than the actuality 
of fascism.” 


detailed his accusations against 
Ford in a book called The 
Washington Payoff in which he 
tells of his activities as a 
Washington lobbyist. | Winter- 
Berger also told of his payments to 
Ford in a signed affidavit which 
was used as the basis of an Oc- 
tober, 1973 Jack Anderson article 
dealing with Ford’s openness to 
political payoffs. 

In the affidavit for Anderson, 
Winter-Berger explained that 
‘between 1966 and 1969 I per- 
sonally loaned Gerald Ford in the 
neighborhood of $15,000.... This 
money was never repaid. I never 
asked for repayment and it was 
never offered. At other times he 
complained that he was short of 
money. The loans were made in 
amounts of $50 to $250.” 

Winter-Berger also added that 
“IT helped arrange for $125,000 to 
be contributed to the Republicans 
by Francis Kellog, now a high 
State Department official. 

“I arranged for Kellog to meet 
at least twice with Gerald Ford at 
Kellog’s request. Ford agreed to 
help Kellog get a government post. 
Kellog was seeking the am- 
bassadorship to Kenya. I have 
correspondence in my possession 
which proves that Kellog was in 
touch with Herbert Kalmbach in 
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Resistance Continues 


In announcing the continuation 


of military rule, the junta 
acknowledges that there is 
resistance in Chile. The Left 


Revolutionary Movement (MIR) 
said that the present stage is one 
of repairing left forces and 
organizing mass clandestine 
organizations. It says that full 
scale armed struggle will be waged 
against the junta when the ground 
has been prepared. 

Meanwhile, despite the severe 
repression there are many small 
signs of resistance in Chile 
planned absenteeism, small 
stamps with anti-junta slogans 
that appear in public places, extra 
food added to packages by 
workers, and the setting up of 
clandestine resistance committees. 

In a_ display of unity, 
longshoremen from both the 
Christian Democratic and Popular 
Unity Parties recently joined 
together in a strike at Valparaiso 


for higher wages, despite all 
repressive measures. 
There have been reports of 


resistance penetrating the armed 
forces as well. 


desired ap- 
pointment. 

“All of the $125,000 contributed 
by Kellog was contributed at the 
suggestion of Ford.” 

This affidavit, in addition to 
The Washington Payoff, was 
submitted as evidence to the 
Juciciary Committee. The House 
at that time wanted a replacement 
for Spiro Agnew, aware of the fact 
that the person chosen might 
someday have to replace Richard 
Nixon. Ford, as a 25-year veteran 
of the House, was ‘“‘one of their 
own” and, as a result, most of 
those questioning Winter-Berger 
spent most of their time tryirig to 
discredit his testimony against 
Ford. 

Winter- Berger explained, 
though, that a man named Nathan 
Voloshen gave him most of the 
$15,000 which he passed on to 
Ford. Voloshen, in return, would 
have an:‘‘in’”’ with the then-House 
minority leader. ‘‘What Nathan 
Voloshen was doing,” said Winter- 
Berger, ‘‘was buying what he 
thought was an ear at court....- 
There was a lot in it for him...if 
Jerry Ford became Speaker of the 
House, and if I knew Jerry Ford.” 

Another particularly interesting 
case involved a Dutch. doctor, 
Alfred Buytendorp, who pur- 
chased Winter-Berger’s assistance 
to help find a legal loophole to 
remain in the US. Buytendorp 
paid Winter-Berger over $2,000 
for his services and between 
February and May, 1968, Ford and 
Winter-Berger were in almost 
constant communication on the 
matter. ; 
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THE INDOCHINA WAR GOES ON 


PRISONERS 


Reprinted from Fv ‘al Point 


In mid-August, 1974, the 
following letter was smuggled out 
of a Saigon Chieu Hoi [‘‘open 
arms"’| center where Mrs. Cao thi 
Que Huong and “fr. Lang have 
been imprisoned for over five 
months. Que Huong was a school 
teacher until she was arrested, 
along with her husband, in March, 
1970. The two wire tortured in 
front of each other, to force 
confessions that they were 


members of the National 
Liberation Froni. Her husband, 
Nguyen Ngoc Phuong sub- 


sequently died from his veatings. 
Mr. Lang is the father of a well- 


known and loved musician in, 


South Vietnam whose entire 
family was arrested because the 
Saigon police suspected his son 
was a member of the NLF. 


Toall Organizations for Peace and 
Freedom in the United States-- 
Dear Friends, 


We are prisoners in South 
Vietnam, arrested without reason, 
imprisoned without going through 
any legal procedures. We were to 
be returned at Loc Ninh to the 
Provisional Revolutionary 
Government in early 1974. We 
demanded however to be released 
in Saigon where our families live 
without being processed through a 
“‘returnee center”. 


(continued from 
opposite page) 


Winter-Berger submitted to the 
Judiciary Committee a dozen 
letters written to him by Ford, 
explaining the activities Ford was 
involved in on behalf of 
Buytendorp. In one of the letters 
Ford urged, ‘‘don’t hesitate to 
contact us here if we need to lend a 
hand.” 

Finally, the efforts paid off and 
the case was resolved in favor of 
Buytendorp. At that time Ford 
sent a letter to Winter-Berger, 
dated May 20, 1968, saying, ““You 
will be relieved, I know, and I am 
delighted that all went well after 
the General Consul had his 
personal attention called to the 
case.”’ 
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‘evidence that he had intervened in 


FOR. SEVEN YEARS, COLLEGE STUDENT INSURANCE 
SERVICE (CSS), THROUGH ITS 15 CALIFORNIA 
AGENCY OFFICES, HAS PROVIDED STUDENTS WITH 
SPECIAL LOW COST AUTO AND MOTORCYCLE INSURANCE. 
OUR RATES ARE SUBSTANTIALLY LoWsR AND No 
STUDENT 15 REFUSED. POR A "NoHASSLE" QUOTE, 


CALL oR OME BY. [ @4MPUS INSURANCE 


JF3 SOQUEL AVENUE 
SANTA CRUZ 427- 
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On March 24, at the Loc Ninh 
airport, the site of the release, the 
Saigon representative promised to 
meet our demands. This promise 
was witnessed by the International 
Commission of Control and 
Supervision, the Two-Party Joint 
Military Commission and jour- 
nalists. 

Nonetheless the Saigon 
authorities did not keep their word 
and, ignoring public opinion, 
violated Article 11 of the Paris 
Agreement when they forced all 
political prisoners to go through 
the “returnee program” before 
allowing them to return to their 
families. 

Even though we are determined 
not to participate in the ‘‘retur- 
nee’’ program, the Saigon 
authorities resorted to force in 
bringing us to the Duc Tu (Bien 
Hoa) returnee center and have 
detained us here indefinitely since 
March 2, 1974, the date of the 
prisoner exchange. No _ final 
decision has been made. 

Even today, after five and one 
half months of being detained, we 
persist in demanding that either 
the Saigon authorities set us free 
unconditionally or send us back to 
prison. We will not accept the 
“Open Arms” pregram and do not 
want to stay at the returnee center. 

Also in our same predicament 
are Mr. Huynh van Trong and 
Huynh Tan Mam (note: former 
president of the National Students’ 
Union) who have been in an 
undisclosed prison for over six 
months. Their families have been 
unable to communicate with them 
and do not know. what the 
prisoners’ state of health and mind 


are. 


Ford added, “It has been a 
pleasure for me to get this worked 
out for you. It’s really been like a 
game of chess, hasn’t it?’ The 
letter was signed, ‘‘Warmest 
personal regards, Jerry.” 

Since all the payments to Ford 
were made in cash there were no 
records that he had_ received 
money from Winter-Berger, 
though there was documented 


the Buytendorp case. The 
Juciciary Committee, perhaps 
sensitive to its own relationships 
with Washington lobbyists, at- 
tacked Winter-Berger’s lack of 
documentation. With it being his 
word against that of Gerald Ford, 
the 38 people on the Judiciary 
Committee were more than willing 
to accept the word of “one of their 
own.” 
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We address this letter, to you 
friends, our American frierids who 
love peace and freedom, to testify 
that in the areas controlled by 
Nguyen van Thieu’s regime in 
South Vietnam, freedom and 
democracy have been completely 


~ suppressed. 


We realize that the American 
people have been deceived and 
taken advantage of by their 
government. In fact, the 
American people would never wish 
their money and the lives of their 
children be used to harm any small 
country. Contrary to their ex- 
pectation however, this has 
happened over the past 20 years, 
and over 5 administrations in the 
USS. 

Now the sixth administration of 
President Ford has come to power. 
We, the prisoners still detained in 
South Vietnam, wish that the 
American people would raise their 
voices to stop the U.S. government 
from intervening in the internal 
affairs of our country, from 
supplying the arms and the means 
to wage war to the dictatorial and 
blood-thirsty regime in’ South 
Vietnam in its continued attempt 
to prolong the war as an excuse to 
build up, consolidate positions, 
interests and private property for 
those in power and their followers 
even though the Vietnamese 
people are dying, starving, and 
suffering because of bombs and 
American support. Our people do 
not want to live foreverin a state of 
war, but we do not want to live in a 
colonized country without 
sovereignty; therefore we are 
willing to sacrifice our blood for 
independence, self-determination 
and freedom so as to construct a 
peaceful country of our own. 


Prisoner Pham van Lang, 
74, Civil Engineer 


Prisoner Cao thi Que Huong, 
34, High School Teacher 


Reprinted from Focal Point 


Saigon has announced the 
discovery of traces of medium- 
weight crude oil 4,500 feet beneath 
the floor of the South China Sea, 
190 miles south of Vung Tau. 

The find came after 8 days of 
exploratory drilling by ‘‘Pecten 
Vietnam,” a joint venture of Shell 
Oil and Cities Service. Such a find 
is called ‘‘show’’: traces of oil 
brought up with rocks and other 
residues of drilling. 

According to Virgil Walston, a 
senior geologist for Cities Service, 
it will be months before anyone 
knows if the find will be com- 
mercially exploitable. 

‘‘We haven't reached the stage 
where we know whether we've 
found anything or not,” he said. 

He noted that about 200 wells 
off the coast of Libya had come up 
with show without productive 
fields having been found. 

“Offshore Texas is full of shows 
but very few fields that are large 
enough to be commercially ex- 
ploitable."’ Mr. Walston said (New 
York Times, Aug. 29, 1974). 

Nonetheless, the Saigon regime 
is enthusiastic: “Jubilant 
Government officials made the 
announcement at a jammed, 
nationally televised mews con- 
ference that had the festive air of a 
celebration"’ (New York Times, 
Aug. 29, 1974). 

If the oil is there, Saigon will 
have reason to rejoice. It has been 
clear for some time that, short of a 
miracle, its economy is heading for 


BATTLE ON THE HOMEFRONT 


An international Week of Concern, from September 29 to October 5, 
sponsored by a coalition of anti-war groups, will stage protests against 
the continuing war in Indochina, including demands for freedom for 
Vietnamese political prisoners; universal unconditional amnesty for 
American war resisters, exiles and anti-war protesters; and an end to all 
aid to the Thieu/Lon Nol regimes. 

Actions will include guerrilla tiger cage vigils, mobil education : 
projects, leafletting, picketing of war-related institutions and fetter 
writing campaigns. In addition, October 3 has been marked as a 
National Study/Action Day on political prisoners in Vietnam and the 
implementation of the Paris Peace Agreement which is supposed to 
guarantee their release. There are at least 200,000 prisoners still 
detained, interrogated and tortured by the Saigon government. 

The Saigon government is presently receiving 86% of its total 
operating costs from U.S. sources, reports the Indochina Resource 
Center. Without that aid, the Saigon government, with its army of one 
million and its police force of 120,000, could not continue its repressive 
policies. The request for economic aid alone, however, is $75) million for 
this year, up from $475 million last year. 

In Santa Cruz, a coalition of six groups; the Vets Co-op, Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War-Winter Soldier Organization, The Basement 
Roots Resource Center for Non-Violent Action, the Women’s Health 
Collective, the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
and the collective for Education in Non-Violence and Peace, have 
combined resources to sponsor activities for the International Week of 
Concern. They will be leafletting Monday through Friday at the Main 
Post Office, Cabrillo, the Mall, and UCSC. From Friday, l:9) am to 
Saturday, 6:00 pm, there will be a tiger cage in front of Plaza Bakery on 
the Mall, and a fast and vigil will be kept during that time. 

Friday at 7:30 pm, the films “A Question of Torture’, and ‘‘Women in 
Vietnam” will be shown at the Veterans Memorial Building, 844 Front 
Street, next to the Post Office. Speakers on Prisoners in Vietnam will also 
be present. The program is free of charge. 

Saturday at 7:30 p.m. Bob Traller from VVAW- Winter Soldier 
Organization will be speaking on amnesty and GI riots. The film 
“Vietnam; Still America’s War’’ will be shown with the ‘‘Post-War War 
Slide Show’. This will also be at the Veteran’s building and free of 


charge. 


Sunday, beginning at 6:30 pm, there will bea Vietnamese Dinner, at 


$1.50 per 


rson, lasting until 8:00, then followed by speakers from the 


Union of Vietnamese, and Jane and David Barton, who spent 2 years in 
Quang Nhi, Vietnam. There will also be a slide show presented. This, 
too, shall take place in the Veterans Building, 844 Front Street. 

The staff of the City on a Hill Press urges people to attend if at all 
possible. It will be well worth your while. We also wish to express our 
outrage that our government continues to bankroll the Thieu regime, if 
opposition to the interests of both American and Vietnamese peoples 


prompt disaster. But, an offshore 
‘‘gusher’’ would shange the picture 
significantly though direct returns 


‘would be years in coming, the 


immediate influx of investment 
capital would buy desperately- 
needed time for Thieu. 

In addition, the divided and 
demoralized warmakers in 
Washington would take a new 
covetous look at South Vietnem. 
By now, 40 per cent of the U.S. 
GNP is dependent on an oil, 
supply, almost one-third of which 
is imported. Fully one-third of 
U.S. private investment abroad is 
in oil. Clearly, the advent of a new 
rich oil field, let alone “the next 
big international boom-area,” will 
attract the attention of U.S. 
policymakers. 

As Forbes magazine commented 


in 1971, “Ifthe oil is there, or even. 


probably there, the question of 
who rules in Saigon takes on a 
more than political significance.” 
(March 15, 1971, p. 20). 


ROCKEFELLER 


The Vice-President-designate is 
neck-deep in Southeast Asian Oil: 

His grand-dad, John D. 
Rockefeller, was one of the first to 
recognize the potential 
profitability of the Southeast 
Asian fields. In 1912, his firm, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
established a subsidiary in In- 
donesia (Nederlandsche Koloniale 
Petroleum Maatschppij) which 
produced about one-third of all 
the Indonesian pre-war crude 


output. _ Thus began the long 
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istory of Rockefeller oil interests 
in Southeast Asia. 

The Rockefeller family, 
however, is looking to the future. 
Nelson's brother, David, president 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
predicted at a 1970 (Chase 
Manhattan-sponsored) ‘‘Asian 
financial forum”’ in Singapore that 
by 1980, the oil industry could 
spend $36 billion in new capital 
investment in the Asian Pacific. 

The next year, Chase 
Manhattan’s senior oil specialist, 
John Winger, told Western 
businessmen at an oil seminar in 
Singapore that the total 1970-85 
oil industry investment in the Fa 
East would be $65 billion, more 
than 3 times the 1955-70 amount. 

In a hurry to cash in, a 
Rockefeller drilling rig nearly 
provoked a military confrontation 
in the Gulf of Thailand only last 
week. The Elf-EXXON rig, 
Glomar-4, was located, with 
Phnom Penh’s permission, nea 
Poulo Wai island, 60 miles south- 
west of the Cambodian port o 
Sihanoukville (Kompong Som 
and 110 miles west of South 
Vietnam’s Ha Tien city. Genera 
Thieu, claiming the sole oil ex- 
*ploration rights for Saigon, or- 
dered a full naval and air alert and 
delivered an untimatum to Phnom 
Penh and Elf-EXXON. EIf- 
EXXON promptly removed the rig 
pending negotiations between 
Saigon and Phnom Penh. 

This December, the 
Rockefellers’ ESSO Oil will begin 
drilling offshore South Vietnam 
under a formal agreement with 


is 
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KUSP SPECIALS 


88.9 F.M. 


SUNDAY OCT. 6 -- 9 PM -- Unreleased tape: The Mystic Knights of the 
Oingo Boingos. 


MONDAY OCT. 7 -- 11 AM -- Live coverage from S.C. High: Senatorial 
Candidate Richardson. 


TUESDAY OCT. 8 -- 2 PM -- Live: Dr. Geoffrey Stanford on solid waste 
disposal. 


TUESDAY OCT. 8 -- 9 PM -- Odyssey Record revies w/Chick Corea. 
TUESDAY OCT. 8 -- 10 PM -- Focus: Eric Dolphy 

WEDNESDAY OCT. 9 -- 9 PM -- Music of Thelonious Monk 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY -- 5:30 PM -- Campaign Coverage 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL STUDENTS 
FILING OF STUDY LISTS - FALL QUARTER 
OCTOBER 2 THROUGH 7, WEDNESDAY - MONDAY 


—\WI2 TUITION 


Study List Packets are to be filed in person at your College office 
during the period October 2 - 7, Wednesday - Monday. raduate 
students are to file at the Graduate Office. Filing schedule during the 
four day period will be designated by each College. 

The official Study List and P&@vost’s card must be properly completed. 
See pages 8 and 9 in the Student Academic Manual for filing procedures. 
Your completed Study List must also include an official class card for 
each course listed. 

All Study List Packets filed after 5 p.m., October 7, are subject to the 
$10 late filing fee, and must be filed in person at the Office of the 
Registrar. 

NOTE! nee 1 af rgeeead : the last day to file a petition to ADD a 
class to your Study List. November 4, Monday, is the last to DROP a 
course without a fee of $3. December 5, Thursdey. is the last to DROP a DOLIKS AT WK... 
course with a fee of $3. - 

Petitions for Change of Study List are available at the College office 
and the Office of the Registrar. 


PLACEMENT & CAREER PLANNING 
Financial Aid for Graduate School 
Bulletins are available for you if you need help in applying for 


graduate school and if you need information about fellowships, 
scholarships, or grants in the following areas: 


General Minorities 
Humanities % Study Abroad 
Fine Arts _/ : Women 
Sciences ~ Dissertation Y2ar 
Social Sciences Undergraduate 


Kent Fellowship 


Type: Fellowship for college teaching careers 

Eligibility: 1 year, renewable until completion of degree 

Stipend: $2,025 (single), $2,200 (married) plus dependency allowances, 
tuition, and fees z 

Application Procedure: Contact Fellowship Advisor, X4085 
Deadline: November 15 


Symposium Scholarship Committee 


Type: Scholarchip to enable students and teachers to attend a one-day 
symposium ‘In Search of Man’. Authorities in the field of research 
related to man’s origins, behavior, and survival will participate. 

Date: November 2 — ; 

Location: Masonic Auditorium, San Francisco 

For further information: Contact Fellowship Advisor, X4085 
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SON SOUND SAX Pach 


What we’ve got for you this 
time is One Great Deal! Six 
pieces make a system at Sun 
Stereo. Six pieces mean more 
for you in sound: 


Nikko 5050 receiver 
Dual 1225 turntable 
Dual wood base 

Dual dust cover 

DWD 2-12 loudspeakers 
And Koss headphones 


90 day no interest — TERRIFIC! 
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Robert Hass, winner of the 1973 Yale Younger 
Poets award, will be reading his poetry at the Th 
Cabrillo College Forum on Monday, Oct. 7 at : Finn 
a“ 8:00 P.M. Mr. Hass’ poems have appeared in The Pornographer, Melancholy 1 Heife 
various publications. e following selections : ‘ most 
are included in his book, FIELD GUIDE, pub— ra 
Hated Ey ote: ete, aie): <Fream. te UEC: Measure , Summer is over and his friends are gone— Inc 
vanished as inexplicably hee 
; Recurrences. as the pearly fluids 47, 
On the Coast near Sausalito Coppery light hesitates which gushed from sporting ladies | Ee 
again in the small—leaved in the novels of a hundred years before. Suite 
cont 
I Japanese plum. Summer The leaves of the plane tree PT 
I won’t say much for the sea and sunset, the Peace brown and curi, the world $1.51 
except that it was, almost, of the writing desk tenses in the early cold toward final oe 
aes the color of sour milk. and the habitual peace literal insistences: autumn, Boo 
The sun in that clear of writing, these things death, the cold comfort of reason. ms 
unmenacing sky was low, and clitoral orgasm. In the day’s work stad 

‘ : form an order I only : | 

hills dark green with manzanita. belong to in the idleness in a ceremony as delicate and involuted Boal 


of attention. Last light 


as copulating octopi, 
rims the blue mountain 


wafting pale purple 
hedges of sea heather. 


Low tide: slimed rocks 

mottled brown and thick with kelp 
like the huge backs of ancient tortoises 
_ merged with the grey stone 

of the breakwater, sliding off 

to antediluvian depths. 

The old story: here filthy life begins. 


and I almost glimpse 
what I was born to, 


not so much in the sunlight His friends are gone and he is reflective. 


The essence of seasons is repetition. 
or the plum tree They die and shine, die and shine. 
as in the pulse 


; that forms these lines. 


Fish— 

ing, as Melville said, 

“to purge the spleen,” 

to put to task my clumsy hands 
my hands that bruise by 


Final Interlude 


| believed 


not touching 

pluck the legs from a prawn, 

peel the shell off, 

and curl the body twice about a hook. 


3 

The cabezone is not highly regarded 
by fishermen, except Italians 

who have the grace 

to fry the pale, almost bluish flesh 
in olive oil with a sprig 

of fresh rosemary. 


The cabezone, an ugly atavistic fish, 
as old as the coastal shelf 

it feeds upon ; 

has fins of duck’s--web thickness, 
resembles a prehistoric toad, 

and is delicately sweet. 


Catching one, the fierce quiver of surprise 
and the line’s tension 
are a recognition. 


4 

But it’s strange to kill 

for the sudden feel of life. 
The danger is 

to morglize 

that strangeness. 

Holding the spiny monster in my hands 
his bulging purple eyes 

were eyes and the sun was 
almost tangent to the planet 
on our uneasy coast. 
Creature and creature, 

we stared down centuries. 


Letter to a Poet 


A mockingbird leans 
from the walnut, bellies, 
riffling white, accomplishes 


his perch upon the eaves. 
I witnessed this act of grace 
in blind California 


in the January sun 
where families bicycle on Saturday 
and the mother with high cheekbones 


and coffee—colored iridescent 
hair curses her child 
in the language of Pushkin— 


John, I am dull from 


-thinking of your pain, 


this mimic world 


which makes us stupid 
with the totem griefs 
we hope will give us 


power to look at trees, 
at stones, one brute to another 
like poems on a page. 


What can I say, my friénd? 
There are tricks of animal grace, 
poems in the mind 


we survive on. It isn’t much. 
You are 4,000 miles away & 
this world did not invite us. 


there would be enough time, 
at least enough 

to gather all the smiles 
we had found, 

and place them in a single room 
for a last goodnight. 


Though the hours 
made me silly with regret, 
the sun bowed before my realm, 
so vastly real, 
and caused my senses to linger 
among the ceaseless interlude 
brought to bay. 


Then the smiles 
one by one glanced behind, 
in view of those amorous nights 
we shared aloft in a dream, 
and kissed me 
sadly away in time 
for their only goodbye. 


1.SeSeSceeO 
The Pioneer 


Mounted pioneer, 

gallop through scented fields 
on long—maned midnight stallion, 

and reach for rainbows in blossoming hues, 
while painting bouquets in stillness of view. 


Scan the horizon jagged at crest, 

gather the fragrance. of marigold’s rest, 
or marvel the splendorous sight 

of sunshaded splinters 
casting fragmented light. 


Grab ahold streaked ebon mane, 
illusive as this dream, 

and cry your words as freedom. starts 
a sand grain hopeful cheer 

to spark within oppressive heart. 


Bridge the hollow canyons 

you've come this far to cross; 
then feel the shades of life 

that marked your journey’s end 
now end your journey’s strife. 


By 


Tony Angellotti-----Kresge 
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ZINA SCHIFF TO APPEAR IN CONCERT 


The young American violinist 
Zina Schiff, a protege of Jascha 
Heifets, will appear in a concert of 
mostly classical music Thursday, 
Oct. 3, at 8 pm in the Performige 
Arts Concert Hall at UCSC. 

Included in her program willbe 
Sonata in D major by Jean-Marie 
Leclair, Sonata in A major, Opus 
47, ‘‘Kreutzer,” by Beethoven, 
Ernst Bloch’s Baal Shem Suite, La 
Campanelle by Paganini, and 
Suite in A minor, Opus 10 by the 
contemporary Norwegian com- 
poser Christian Sinding. 

Tickets, priced at $2, general; 
$1.50, students, are available 
through the UCSC Activities 
Office (429-GATE) or at Plaza 
Books in downtown Santa Cruz. 

Ms. Schiff, 21, has wonmanytop 
prizes tor her pertormances, in- 
cluding the Junior and Senior 
Auditions of the Philadelphia 


Orchestra, the Young Musicians . 


and a U.S. State 


FINE 


Foundation, 


Department Travel Grant. 

She has appeared in concerts 
and recitals throughout the United 
States and in Europe and is heard 
in the solo violin part on the sound 
track recording of the MGM film 
“The Fixer.” 

She has been a guest soloist with 
the San Francisco, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, San Diego, and Los 
Angeles Orchestras. 

Ms. Schiff has recently returned 
to study as a graduate student at 
UC, Berkeley. Her stay in Berkeley 
has made her available for this 
particular appearance at UCSC 
and at several of the other UC 
campuses throughout the state. 

Her concert here is being 
sponsored by the UCSC Com- 
mittee on Arts & Lectures and the 
UC Intercampus Cultural Ex- 
change Committee. 


ARTS | 


The New York MANHATTAN PROJECT’s version of 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND, directed by Andre Gregory, 
will be played at Performing Arts Theatre, Oct. 19. 
Voted best direction and OBIE award winner. For res-- 


ervations, call 429-2934. Presented by Committee on 


Arts and Lectures. 


The City ona Hill press 
would like to build a 
substantial FINE ARTS 
section. If you have 
a special interest (music, 
dance, theatre, art, 
etc.)and know WHY, 
please contact Peggy 
at the City on a Hill 
press office, ext. 2430. 
Thank You 


- 


& mattress, liner 


@t 


The Waterbed Shop 


complete waterbeds 
with frame, pe e 


destal * $149 


also bookcase and padded frames 


$13 PacificAve. 
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'MANDRAGOLA 


Duck Island Theater presented 
a thoroughly timely and _ lively 
performance of Niccolo 
Machiavelli’s classic Renaissance 
comedy Mandragola at the 
Bargetto’s Winery last weekend. 

At a time when political nausea 
is felt rising more. quickly 
everywhere, it seems even more 
important and appropriate that 
the Duck Island group is in- 
terpreting this play, written by the 
16th century political theorist 
whose frank writings on the art of 
political deception make the 
Watergate fiasco seem even more 
tragic. 

The Duck Island troupe, in line 
with their philosophy of bringing 
classics up to date and into the 
lives of people in the community, 
did a splendid job in offering the 
audience an imaginative 


production of this political 
comedy. 
Their inventive use of very 


limited stage arrangements in the 
Bargetto’s patio was particularly 
pleasing. They made several in- 
novations and changes in the 
dialogue, sometimes improving on 
Machiavelli's dialogue; however, 
at times their interpretation 
detracted from Machiavelli's 
original style which,has its own 
graceful bawdiness. On the..whole, 
however, I feel that the in- 
terpretation they gave to the script 
worked in an admirable fashion. 

The genious of Machiavelli's 
comedy is that it’ shrinks the 
political world down to a 
manageable size and distills the 
characters of this world into 
miniature, caricatured, almost 
ideal representatives of the entire 
spectrum of political activity. We 
are all there, from the charismatic 
political actor to the mass of 
passive political spectators. 
Through the sardonic humor of 
the play, Machiavelli shows us the 
forces, arts, skills, dangers, 
beauties and paradoxes that reside 
in the sphere of political action. In 
times of great mass _ political 
disgust, his is an attitude that is 
refreshing and exciting. It is above 
all a very serious and important 
statement about the nature of 
politics. 

The main mover of the play, 
Ligurio, is an ex-‘‘matchmaker”’ 
who has come under the service of 
a wealthy bourgeois lawyer named 
Nicias. Liguria is unscrupulous, a 
manipulator of all around him. He 
knows not only what the rest of the 
characters in the play want, but 
what they need as well. He is 
cunning and_ ruthless and 
possesses those characteristics 


By Virgil Decettorius 


which Machiavelli referred to in his 
Discourses as those of the Lion 
and the Fox. Ligurio is 
Machiavelli’s comic voice; he is the 
political theorist as pimp. 

Ligurio has come, also, to the 
service of Climacco, the  fair- 
haired, romantic, charismatic 
lover, and a recent university 
student. Climacco has become 
infatuated with Lucrezia (‘‘the 
most beautiful woman in all of 
Florence--perhaps the world!”). 
Climacco promises Ligurio a good 
sum of money if he can arrange for 
Climacco to be able to seduce 
Madonna Lucrezia, and Ligurio 
agrees, seeing this as an op- 
portunity to inculcate his actual, 
far-reaching interests. 

The entire plan is opened up by 
the fact that Nicias, besides being 
a complete buffoon, is also 
(unadmittedly) impotent. Ligurio 
claims to know a doctor who will 
“cure” Lucrezia--that doctor of 
course is Climacco--and in the 
process of the cure, Climacco’s 
desires are cunningly fulfilled. 

By way of completing this 
scheme, Ligurio makes use of the 
strengths and weaknesses of all 
characters, showing a remarkable 
perception of human nature. 

One of the most amusing 
characters is. Friar Timoteo, a 
lecherous, greedy and completely 
corrupt representative of Catholic 
Christianity. Timoteo is a wicked 
example of the Christianity 
Machiavelli despised because of its 
corruption, abusive power, and 
inverted morality. 

Lucrezia is Fortuna herself. She 
is beautiful beyond comparison, 
unpredictable, virtuous in the 
extreme, and the desire of every 
healthy man alive. Fortuna 
(Fortune) or Chance represents for 
Machiavelli, at least half of all 
human affairs. He describes her 
both as a woman and as a raging 
river which must be tamed. Only 
by seducing Fortune and making 
her his, can the Prince come to 
hold power with success; and she 
may be seduced only through the 


n_trining f 


Odysaayy foceede’ in San, Laut and MeoBooy 


cunning of the theorist and the 
courage of ‘the Prince’s own 
charismatic leadership. 

The other two characters of the 
play both represent easy tools in 
the hand of the skillful theorist, 
Ligurio. Sostrata, the mother of 
Lucrezia, and a devout Catholic is 
early convinced to abandon her 
religious convictions for the sake 
of getting her daughter with child. 
She is the shallow hypocrite, and a 
stereotypic pawn. 

Siro, whom the Duck Island 
inventively portrayed as a deaf 
mute with Harpo Marx 
clownishness, is the all-around 
errand boy and useful pawn who 
enjoys his apprenticeship. 

Now, the only characters of the 
play remaining are the great mass 
of obliging political spectators for 
whom the entire play is performed 
and without whom, the other 
characters would lose something of 
their’ majesty. The art of. the 
passive political observers was 
played adequately by the audience, 
obviously experienced in their role. 

All in all, it was a splendid 
afternoon's entertainment. Special 
notice in their performances 
should be given to Ligurio, played 
with a keen understanding by 
Vincent Landro, to Friar Timoteo 
played with a sure sense of comedy 
by Arny Kendall, and to the very 
modern interpretation of Nicias 
played by Jerry Herseh. 

Duck Island's director Arny 
Kendall, and: the entire group 
should be commended for 
bringing a widely overlooked 
comedy to local viewers. It would 
be a service to both the troup and 
the University if arrangements 
could be made to get them on 
campus this quarter. 

In any event all are heartily 
encouraged to catch the Duck 
Island’s presentation of this fine 
political comedy, which will be 
staged again this Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons at 2:30 at Duck 
Island. 


8:00pm. 


Faudeys ; 
OCTOBER 25 
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This Sunday, Oct. 6, at 3pm, 
Mr. Richard Stover will offer a 
concert of Latin American music 
for solo guitar, Mr. Stover has 
travelled extensively and lived in 
Argentina, Spain, Mexico and 
Central America. For those who 
enjoy guitar music, this concert 
will be a pleasant discovery of a 
unique kind of music from such 
countries as Brazil, Argentina, 
Venezuela, Paraguay and Peru. 
This past summer Mr. Stover 

was awarded a grant to do 
musicological research in 
Mexico and Central America. 
His investigations centered around 
a tablature of music for baroque 


Donna Stoering, an 18-year-old piano virtuoso, wil 
ing of the Santa Cruz County Symphony season. 
lected over 10 awards which have al 


guitar located in the National 
-Library of Mexico City. This 
coming year he will be transcribing 
the tablatures and presenting the 
heretofore unheard Mexican 
colonial music in future recitals 
planned at Merrill. 

Mr. Stover also traveled 
throughout Central America, 
visiting Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. In addition to presenting 
concerts in each country, he 
initiated extensive investigation on 
the greatest guitarist/composer 
from Latin America--Agustin 
Barrios Mangore (1885-1944). He 
collected over 70 pieces of music 


October 3, 1974 


1 be the soloist in this year’s open- 
In the past two years she has col- 
1 resulted in concert appearances. The concert is 
set for Oct. ll, in UCSC’s College V Dining Hall, at 8:30 p.m. For tickets call —— 

688-6466. An identical concert will be held in the Cabrillo College Theater, Oct. 12. 


Classical Latin Guitarist 


by Mangore, and several will be 
included in Sunday’s program. 
Mr. Stover believes that an 

important part of the future of the 
classic guitar must involve the 
music of Iberoamerica. The music 
offered in the forthcoming concert 
is all new in origin, entirely created 
by Latin American  guitarist/ 
composers. It is his sincerest 
hope that more guitarists will 
expand their interests beyond the 
traditional | european-influenced 
repertoire and begin to include in 
their programs more of this 
uniquely beautiful music from 
Central and South America. 


His first novel since “Catch 22” 


Joseph Heller 


SOMETHING HAPPENED 


_ As it opens he “gets the willies.”” At the end he is ‘‘in 


command.” 

What happens in Something Happened happens to 
Bob Slocum—in his forties, contending with his office, 
ut grips with his wife, his daughter and his son (and his 
other son), with his past and with his present. 

Slocum (like his own children, like al/ children) was 
once a darling—new, valuable, eagerly wa:ting to grow 
up, alight with expectations of the gooa life sure to 
come. Now he is what he is, and his life is what it is. 


What happened? (.‘/hat happens?) 


2 


Something. 


Available now: $10.00 


lou reed 


CITY ON A HILL PRES. 


reviewed 


By Teresa L. Morris 


Lou Reed’s career since the days 
of the Velvet Underground has 
been rocky, to say the least. The 
artistic gloom following the 
breakup was brightened in 1972 
with the release of Transformer, 
produced by David Bowie and 
Mick Ronson, the album was 
freshly alive with New York 
decadence and garish enthusiasm. 
Most important and responsible 
for its success were the fine 
musicians employed and the 
straight-forward production. 

Reed was once again a con- 
tender, until the release the 
following year of Berlin. An 
overproduced (Bob Ezrin) epic tale 
of disillusionment, insanity and 
suicide, the Ip featured some of the 
images: of Velvet Underground 
material and none of the raw 
energy--in fact, Reed was 
dissipated and the songs bloodless, 
though bloody. ; 

Rock and Roll Animal (1974) 
wasa successful effort in breathing 
new life into the Lou Reed image, 
though the photos belied the fact 
that he was still among the living. 
Produced by Steve Katz (lead 
guitarist for Blood, Sweat and 
Tears and composer. of 
“Sometimes in Winter’), the 
album wasstrictly old VU material 
redone with a tightly creative 
backup band and a refueled Reed. 
It proved to be a fine album, 
though capitalizing on the 
renewed interest in the Velvets. 

Sally Can’t Dance, too, is 
produced by Katz, and production 
may prove to be the essential 
consideration in the furthering of 
Lou Reed’s career. Tasteful 
production is what makes him 
more than a cheap sensationalist 
(which Bowie and Ronson realized) 
and makes him a credible per- 
former and artist. 

The material is varying in beat 
and meaning, from the slowly 
sensitive ‘‘Billy’’ (about a 
childhood friend) to ‘“‘NY Stars” 
with its opening cowbell and 
echoing electric guitar producing a 
style similar to the best Alice 
Cooper. ° 


Instrumentally Sally Can’t 
Dance is Reed’s finest album to 
date. Danny Weis on electric 
guitar has a good rock and roll 
style which ranges from fluid blues 
on “Baby Face” to boogie on the 
title cut. Keyboardist Michael 
Fonfara is solid on electric piano 
and mellotron, providing a firm 
base for the unusual Reed vocals. 
The exciting horns, adding depth 
to the Reed sound, are arranged by 
another Blood, Sweat and Tears 
band member, Lew Soloff. 

Vocally Lou Reed never 
changes. His voice has never been 


the least bit passable, but it is 


integral in the narrative of his 
stories of insanity and abuse. The 
addition of background vocalists 
serves only to ridicule his 
tonelessness. 

Sally Can’t Dance proves once 
again that production can either 
make or break Lou Reed. He 
needs a sensible producer with a 
firm hand to check his tendency 
toward excess, and Steve Katz 
stands out assuch a producer. The 
raw and unusual talent of Lou 
Reed must be polished, but not to 
the point of masking that rawness 
(as Ezrin did). Reed’s charm lies in 
his rough and sometimes violent 
vision and its translation into rock 
and roll. 


ART EXHIBIT 


Thirty-five black and _ white 
phocog Pe by Elaine Mayes eill 
be on exhibit from September 27 
through October 10 at Gallery IIS, 
11S Maple Street in downtown 
Santa Cruz. Gallery 11S is open 
every day from 9:00 am to 9:00 
pm. Elaine Mayes, currently an 
Associate Professor at Hampshire 
College in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, has also taught at 
the San Francisco Art Institute 
and the University of Minnesota. 
Elaine Mayes’ photographs are in 
several permanent colléctions 
including the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York City and have 
been widely -published and 
exhibited. 
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New Road 
~ Through Woods 


by BOB SARNOFF 


Construction began this 
summer on a north-campus access 
road, to be completed nest 
summer, which will circle around 
behind the campus from Crown 
College to Applied Sciences. The 
road will roughly follow the path of 
Chinquapin Fire Road behind 
Crown, up to North Fuel Break 
Road, across the back of the 
campus, and down the other side 
by West Fire Road. This new loop 
will involve the clearing of a new, 
separate path. Construction 
completed so far on the project 
includes a 1,000 feet extension of 
Heller Drive and a 300 feet graded 
road extending behind the new fire 
station which is being built behind 
Crown. 

The Heller Drive extension is 
behind Applied Sciences. Where 
the Kresge College Access Road 
cuts off to the left, it goes straight 
back and up into the upper 
plateau area of the campus, past 
the site originally assigned to 
College 8. The road contains a 


water main connecting the campus 
to the University’s water tank near 
Empire Grade. It is currently 
graded and unpaved and is the 
same width as the other two-lane 
campus roads. The Crown road 


extension will contain a water line - 


when the loop is completed. It too 
is graded and currently unpaved. 
At the present time it is about 20 
feet wide. 

The north campus loop is to be 
an emergency and service road and 
a path for utilities (water, elec- 
tricity, & gas) to the north campus 
area. The Long Range 
Development Plan currently 
guiding campus development calls 
for several colleges and a second 
field house to be built along the 
loop. The access loop will not be 
paved until it is clear that this 
development will actually take 
place. 

Revision of the Long Range 
Development Plan (or LRDP as 
campus planners call it) awaits the 
approval of a new academic plan 


FOR SALE: OLD ENGLISH 
sheepdog, A.K.C., male, two years 
old, all shots, good markings, 
reasonable to loving home. 438- 
0403 after 6:00 p.m. ° 


FOR SALE: 10 SPEED bicycles, 
23", almost new, $105. fully 
lugged frames, simplex 
derailleurs, centerpull brakes. also 
bike accessories and kites cheap! 
The Flying Bicycle 426-5130 or 
426-7221. 


KING-SIZE HEATED 
WATERBED - thermostat, frame, 
liver, plywood base for pedestal, 
‘7S leave message for Bill at 
X4242. 


TRADE: ONE BEDROOM 
house, westside, $120.00 (in- 
cluding water) for’ one or two 
bedroom house, $170 or less. Call 
Anina at 426-5612 or 426-4730. 


1 ISHTANKS FOR SALE $25-35- 
4S complete with heater, filter, 
lights, gravel, fish, plants - just 
add water! Call Eric - 423-3067. 


425 REWARD FOR return of 
Jark green light wool gabardine 
acket. Lost 6:30 evening Sept. 30 
1. incline entrance to big 
Stevenson parking lot. Belongs to 
new Saks designer pantsuit. 

Owner very sad. Call 429-2594. 


DIVORCE; Attorney trained 
Wave Project staff will complete 
all forms. $65.00 (plus filing fee). 
426-5507. 


EUROPE-ISRAEL-AFRICA 

Student flights all year round 
CONTACT: ISCA, 11687 San 
Vicente Blvd. #4, L.S., CA 90049, 
TEL: (213) 826-5669, 826-0955. 


RIDERS WANTED: I drive from 
Los Garos Mon - Thurs. Looking 
for riders to share gas. Call 354- 
2326 or put note in Box 22, Crown. 


BABYSITTER WANTED: now 
nd then for mellow 8 month old 
ttle lady. Experienced females 
preferred. Must live on west side. 
Please call Kathy - 423-3976. 


ROOMMATE[S] NEEDED: 
condominium overlooking harbor, 
near beach. Bus stops across St. 
Fireplace, 2 bdrm, 2 bath com- 
pletely furnished: glass tables, 
dishwasher, ete. Aesthetic, 
comfortable existence. One 
person $125, two $100 month. 
Write: David Rosenstein Cowell 
College. 


HAULING, 


MOVING, Rototilling, and 
Reasonable Rates. 


Gardening: 
Contact Bill or Jeff at 427-2390 o 
423-8377 anytime after 7:00. 


DEAD HEADS 
I need two tickets to the Grateful 
Dead concert for Sunday Night. | 
have two for Friday. Will trade, 
buy or work out a deal. Leave 
Message 426-0852. 


PSYCHOLOGY STUDENTS and 
taculty - I'm interested in forming 
a union of Marxist psychology 
students. Purpose: study mutual 
support, educating students and 
board, ete. Call Tim at 427-1921. 


KITTEN NEEDS A GOOL 
HOME 6 month old black long. 
liir male, has shots. Healthy and 
very affectianate, but older cat in 
household is extremely jealous. 
Call 426-9056, evenings. 


for UCSC and the revision of 
enrollment and building needs 
projections which such an 
academic plan will entail. The 
revision of the academic plan has 
been requested of the UCSC 
Chancellor’s Office by the 
University-wide administration 
and may or may not be completed 
in time to stop construction of the 
rest of the road if it is decided that 
it is best not to develop the north- 
campus area. The Academic 
Senate Committee on Budget and 
Academic Planning is now 
working on the revision of the 
academic plan. 

In an interview with fire 
marshall Frank Borges. by 
telephone this summer, it was 
learned that while a new fire road 
to the north campus area would be 
nice, it wasn’t necessary. When 
asked what capital improvements 
would be necessary, Borges 
responded--‘‘Grading to provide 
easier access to the plateau area.” 
Improvement of existing fire roads 
beyond this, or the installation of a 
new one on the plateau itself, also 
fell into the ‘nice but not 
necessary’ category of. possible 
capital improvements to the north 
campus area. The installation of 
new water lines was another 


improvement not considered vital. 
The north campus area is 
currently served by a system of 
unpaved fire roads which ascend a 
steep and often muddy grade to a 
plateau behind the developed 


portion of the campus. These are . 


one-lane (around 13 feet wide). 
Water to the area is currently 
provided by an above-ground 
system of 8” water lines running 
from above-ground tanks with a 
capacity close to 100,000 gallons. 
The last severe fire in the area was 
in the late ’40’s. 


TYPING 
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When asked about the 
possibility of a moratorium on 
construction of the road until the 
Long Range Development Plan is 
revised, campus planning officials 
cringed. They said that since the 
rest of the road won’t be com- 
pleted until next summer, there is 
no need for a freeze on con- 
struction. In the meantime, the 
road is on the drawing boards and 
funding is ready and waiting for a 


contractor to do the job next 


summer. 


ERRORS 


ERROR-FREE TYPING 


NYLON TYPING RIBBON 
C | CORRECTION RIBBON 
ERRORITE™ 


AT YOUR 
CAMPUS STORE 


— OUT OF SIGHT! 


If you're not part of the solution, 
then you're part of the problem. 


The Problem:Congressman Burt Talcott 


0 “The Vietnam War was not illegal. It also 
was one of the most humanitarian wars 
we have ever been involved in.”’ 


Santa Cruz Sentinel, 2/22/74 


0 Voted against the public financing of con- 
gressional elections. 


oO Named to 


HR 16090, 8/8/74 


ENVIRONMENTAL AC- 


TION’S 1974 “Dirty Dozen” list — one of 
the twelve worst environmental voting 
records in Congress. 


The Solution: Julian Camacho 


War. 


m Resigned from Draft Board in 1971 to 
protest U. S. participation in Vietnam 


w Supports the public financing of ALL 
federal elections. 


w Endorsed by LEAGUE OF CONSERVA- 
TION VOTERS. 


Register to Vote 
By Sunday. 


Paid for by Camacho for Congress, Victor M. Campos, Treas. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3 
CONCERT 


CONCERT 

Zina Schiff, violinist; Aileen James, accompanist/8:00 p.m., Per- 
forming Arts Concert Hall/$1.50, students; $2.00, general. 
RIVER RAFTING 

On the Stanislaus/Leave at 5:00 p.m. & camp near the river/Trip 
begins on the river 8:30 a.m. on Friday & ends about 4:00 p.m./Guided 
by experienced people/Call Tina Smith at Fieldhouse Office, X2531 for 


reservations & more info/$17.00 rafting & transportation costs. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4 


DANCE 


DANCE LECTURE/DEMONSTRATION 2 

Daniel Nagrin/Dance residency made possible by a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts through The California Arts Com- 
mission/1:00 p.m., Performing Arts Theater/Free. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5 


HIKING/PICNICKING 

And relaxing at Pt. Lobos/5S0 cents per person for transportation/Mest 
at the Fieldhouse parking lot at 9:00 a.m./Bring lunch, hiking shoes/Call 
Tina X2531 orcome by Fieldhoise trailer #2 to reserve a space. 
SOCCER GAME 

UC Berkeley JV vs Santa Cruz/2:00 p.m., Athletic Field/Free. 
CONCERT 

Santa Cruz Symphony Special Workshop Concert/Featuring two new 
works by Lynn Shurtleff and John Fortner/8:00 p.m., Performing Arts 
Concert Hall/Free. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6 


FOLK FESTIVAL 

Merrill Annual Folk Festival/Open to all local area musicians, on & 
off campus/Play, sing, or just listen to the music/Noon to sundown, 
Upper Quarry/Free. 
CROQUET DAY 

Second annual UCSC Croquet Day/Open to all of the UCSC com- 
munity/Join together for some relaxed tournament play/Call Tina X2531 
or come by Fieldhouse trailer #2 for more info/Refreshments 
provided/F ree. 
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The Jumbo Jack. 


A 100% pure beef hamburger patty that measures five 


inches wide. 


Sesame seed bun. Sliced tomatoes. Sliced pickles. Shred- 
ded lettuce. Rings of fresh onion. Special sauce. 
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HAMBURGERS 
Ocean & Leonard 
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CONCERT 
James Carter, viola; Marilyn Thompson, piano/3:09 p.m., Per- 
forming Arts Concert Hall/Free. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8 


LIEDER RECITAL 

Mark Accornero, baritone; Ivan Rosenblum, pianist/Works of 
Caccini, Schubert, Beethoven, Faure/12:15 p.m., Sesnon Gallery, 
College V/Free. 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 

Dr. Othmar Tobisch, UCSC: “Significance of Conjugate Folds and 
Crenulations in the Central Sierra’/4:00 p.m., Spplied Sciences Bldg. 
Room 165/Free. 
CHE MEETING 

Chicanos in Health Education/Study sessions, tutor each other, 
discuss plans for recruitment project, make plans for a Health Education 
Careers Conference in the Spring/Open to all interested students in the 
health areas/6:30 p.m., Crown 104/Every Tuesday, Fall Quarter. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9 


SOCCER GAME 

St. Mary’s vs Santa Cruz/3:00 p.m., Athletic Field/Free. 
PIANO RECITAL 

Steven Hammer, pianist/Bach’s Goldberg Variations/8:3) p.m. 
Crown Dining Hall/Free. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10 


SEMINAR IN YOGA 

First in a series of 7 Discussions/W orkshops in the various Yogas lead 
by Tattwan Tryon & Br. Jeevakan, both practicing yogis & disciples of 
Yogiraj Sri Swami Satchidanada/First seminar: Introduction to Yoga 
(with Hatha Session)/5:00 p.m., Kresge, Room 356/$1.50 each seminar 
or $8.00 for whole series & club membership. 
WORKSHOP 

Volkswagen Repair Workshop/7:00 p.m., Old Sash Mill 
#13/$9.00/Payment can be made at the Fieldhouse Office/For more info 
call Tina X2531. 
RIVER RAFTING 

See information on October 3rd. 


THE 


City electorate last June. 


participation in government. 


Third District Supervisor. 


Gary 


PAT 


Most important, GARY PATT 
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Radio 


(continued from page 11) 


completed we will be distributing 
it for broadcast over radio stations 
both in Santa Cruz\and elsewhere. 


OUR NEEDS 


1. The tape has offered us a new 
way to link up our news work with 
local political struggles, and relate 
our national and international 
research to specific problems 
which people are experiencing 
here. We now plan to continue 
producing special tapes of this 
sort, on issues and developments 
which suggest reporting on all 
these levels in a unified and 
coherent format. We hope to issue 
a tape of this sort about once a 
month, and we are considering 
getting involved in other media 
foci, such as video, as well. For 
this work, we need a few new 
members, and particularly we are 
in need of more female members. 
Please contact us if this sort of 
project sounds appealing. 

2; Although the original 
collective is taking this new 
direction, the radio news show was 
a tremendously exciting and 
rewarding experience, and we feel 
that such a program has_ promise 
to develop into a really important 
Santa Cruz institution which 
should be continued if at all 
possible. We are very eager to help 
a new group get started on a show 
like ours of the past year. 
Working on news reporting not 
only develops important technical 
and verbal skills for people in 
Santa Cruz; it also offers a way for 
members to ground their per- 
spective in an ongoing familiarity 
with the particulars of what is 
happening in many parts of the 
world. And it is a_ highly 
productive type of political project. 

So those who would like to meet 
with us to talk about starting a 
news group of their own which 
would share our present resources 
should also get in touch. 

For either project, contact 
Peter Miller, 427-1174. 


The Candidate 


The first and most important issue in this campaign is the quali- 
ty and character of the candidates. 

GARY PATTON is a young man of ability, experience, and 
commitment. He represents a new kind of politics for Santa Cruz, 
a politics of participation-and openness. 

GARY PATTON’s experience in local government has been 
with citizens’ groups, in public meetings, and in’ the courtroom, 
defending environmental responsibility and social justice: 

GARY PATTON’s ability is proven. For example, Gary wrote 
the Lighthouse Point Initiative, passed by 68% of the Santa Cruz 


ON is committed to a new kind 
of government. Today, Santa Cruz is an exciting and hopeful 
place because so many of us have begun to take an active and direct 
part in discussing and deciding the important public issues thaf 
affect our lives. Gary Patton will foster and extend this citizen 


The choice is clear. On November 5, elect GARY PATTON 


FOR SUPERVISOR - THIRD DISTRICT 


A Tr 
, for Supervisor Committee/207 Mission St., Santa Cruz 95060 
Willard Morris, Campaign Treasurer 
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Weinvitedafewfriendsfordinner 
and they helped clean up the Genesee River. 


With the aid of a few thousand pounds of microorga- (At Kodak, we were working on environmental improvement 
nisms, we’re helping to solve the water pollution problem in long before it made headlines.) And the pilot project worked 
Rochester. Maybe the solution can help others. so well, we built a ten-million-dollar plant that can purify 

What we did was to combine two processes in a way 36-million gallons of water a day. 
that gives us one of the most efficient water-purifying sys- Governor Rockefeller called this “the biggest volun- 
tems private industry has ever developed. tary project undertaken by private industry in support of 

One process is called “activated sludge,” developed New York State’s pure-water program.” 
by man to accelerate nature’s microorganism adsorption. Why did we do it? Partly because we’re in business to 
What this means is that for the majority of wastes man can make a profit—and clean water is vital to our business. But in 
produce, there is an organism waiting somewhere that will furthering our own needs, we have helped further society’s. 
happily assimilate it. And thrive on it. And our business depends on society. 

The breakthrough came when Kodak scientists found We hope our efforts to cope with water pollution will 
a way to combine the activated sludge process with a trickling inspire others to do the same. And, we’d be happy to share 
filter process and optimized the combination. our water-purifying information with them. We all need clean 


We tested our system in a pilot plant for five years. _ water. So we all have to work together. 
More than a business. 
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SCIENCE FICTION 

Interested in Speculative 
Fiction, Fantasy or Science Fic- 
tion? Then come to the year’s first 
meeting of the College V guild that 
caters to your particular tastes. 
We'll be planning what the guild 
will be doing in the coming year, 
especially with fegard to our 
magazine, TERRA. The meetin 
will be held Monday Oct. 7, at 7:3 
in the elegant College V Fireside 
Lounge. ET’s are especially 
welcome. 


A SEMINAR: PREPARING 
FOR THE LAW SCHOOL 
ADMISSION TEST 


Preparing For The LSAT is a 
one-day seminar designed for 
those students planning to take the 
LSAT. Its purpose is to 
familiarize the student with the 
test by: 

1. administering a practice 
LSAT 

2. analyzing -the LSAT format 

3. analyzing the types of 
questions found on the LSAT; e.g., 
data interpretation, artificial 
language, cases and principles 

4. discussing study techniques 
for improving individual scores on 
the LSAT 

This seminar will provide in- 
valuable practice in preparation 
for taking the LSAT and reduce 
anxiety about the test. All answers 
to the practice test (to be held from 
9 to 12:30) will be explained; all 
tests will be graded and scored; 
but, NO scores will be recorded. 
They are solely for the student’s 
benefit. This is a free service of the 
UCSC Placement & Career 
Planning Center. 

For further information, or to 


register, call or contact us at: 


Placement &Career Planning 
Center 
Applied Science Building 
429-2317 


TLC 

Volunteers of all talents are 
needed who are interested in 
changing the present conditions of 
senior citizens. Through Love 
comes Change is a diverse group of 
people (community and students) 
who are attempting to do just that 
through involvement in con- 
valescent hospitals of Santa Cruz 
County. The first meeting of TLC 
is Oct. 8th (Tuesday); place on 
campus: to be announced; 7:30 
p.m. For more information 
contact: Sue Yeaney-- 427-1524 or 
Wendy Traber--426-6242 (URC 
office). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

FOR WOMEN’S STUDIES 

Conducted by Marion ‘laylor, 
Social Sciences Bibliographer, 
UCSC Library, the seminar is an 
exploration of the bibliographical 
and reference literature of the 
social sciences for women’s studies 
including: 

Library classification and 
catalogs 

Women’s magazines 

Basic bibliography and 
reference sources 

Specialized bibliography and 
reference sources 


The time is Tuesday, October 8, 
3-4:30 p.m., to be held at the 
University Library--18-hour study 
room. 

Whether or not you come to this 
meeting, please consult Marion 
Taylor any time for individual help 
or to arrange a seminar: Room 
472 Library, Phone: 429-2459 or 
call x2113 for.an appointment or to 
leave a messa 
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AGRICULTURAL DEMON- 
STRATION SERIES 
All interested should meet at the 
Farm in front of the Lathehouse. 
Wear hiking clothes. The series 
will begin this Saturday, Oct. 
5, at 9:00 a.m. 


ECUMENICAL CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT 

E.C.M. (Ecumenical Christian 
Movement) is a group of students 
of different faiths who come 
together to learn more about 
themselves and each other but also 
to support each other in taking 
active roles in the Santa Cruz and 
UCSC communities. People of any 
belief are invited to add their 
concerns to those of the group. 

A good time to see what the 
group is like would be on 
Saturday, October 12, when they 
have a barbecue at the Stevenson 
picnic area by the pool at | p.m. 
All are welcome then and also at 
any of their bi-monthly potluck 
dinner meetings. The first one will 
be on Monday, Oct. 21, at 6:30 
p.m. at the Merrill Recreation 
Room. 


MEN’S DROP-IN CENTER 
Men who are interested in: 
meeting and rapping with other 
men in an atmosphere of friend- 
ship and trust rather than com- 
petetive encounter... sharing 
feelings with others... talking 
about male roles, problems in 
relating to women and other 
men...joining the growing mens 
community and/or an ongoing 
consciousness raising group...are 
invited to come to our new men’s 
drop in center for this and much 
more. The place and time are still 
up in the air...but for further 
information watch this paper or 
call Alan at 426-6072, Larry at 
426-5286, or Keith at 426-3083. 


LOS MEJICAS 

UCSC’s Mexican folk dance 
group will begin practice again 
this year. The group is part of the 
cultural aspect of MECHA (El 
movimiento Estudiantil Chicano 
de Aztlan) an on-campus 
organization. Anyone interested 
contact Juan Rios--429-4362. 


SAILING TEAM 


This weekend, Oct. 5, 6, the 
UCSC sailing team will compete 
against UC Berkeley, San Jose 
State, and Stanford in the Nor- 
thern California eleiminations for 
the Douglas Cup. The Douglas 
Cup is a national intercollegiate 
sailing event. The round-robin 
match race series will be sailed in 
shields-30: sloops and is very 
similar to the’ Americas’ Cup 
competition, where only two boats 
compete at one time on the race 
course. : 

The winner from Northern 
California will sail against the 
winner of the Southern California 
eliminations on Oct. 12, 13, in 
Santa Cruz, to determine who will 
represent California in the 
Douglas Cup competition. Sailing 
for UCSC are Rob Wade, skipper, 
Kurt Johnson, Bruce Petty, and 
John Ricker, crewmen. 

The sailing club is open to 
students, faculty, and staff, both 
sailors and nonsailors who are 
interested in recreational sailing, 
intercollegiate racing, cruising, 
sailing instruction, and_ social 
events. The club has fourteen 
boats available for club use which 
include eight Flying Junior 
dinghies, one Laser, one 32 foot 
Columbia Sabre, and four shields- 
30 sloops. Club dues are egy 8 
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and staff which are good for one 
full calendar year. The fees are 
used to help pay for club activities 
such as cruising, racing, and 
general upkeep of the club’s boats. 
Returning members are reminded 
that even though their dues may be 
paid, they must file a new in- 
formation and registration form 
with the club in order to be on the 
current mailing list. The club 
meets every Tuesday at noon for 
lunch in Rm. 153 off the Cowell 
dining commons. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Wednesday Evening Series 
offers students a choice of a 
complete series of 24 concerts, or 
either of two half-series of 12 
concerts each. Prices begin at only 
$27.00 for the half series--a savings 


of $18 over the cost of the same. 


series, same seat, to non-students. 
Student tickets are priced, for 
most locations, at less than 50% of 
regular season prices. 

Featured prominently in the 
1974-1975 season, of course, is the 
return of Maestro Seiji Ozawa to 
the podium. The 39-year-old 
maestro proved extremely popular 
to students during his first four 
seasons in San Francisco, and will 
be on the podium this season for 12 
of the 24 Wednesday evening 
concerts. 

The season opens December 4, 
5, 6, and 7 with Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 9 with Marita 
Napier, Evelyn Petros, George 
Shirley, Benjamin Luxon and the 
San Francisco Symphony Chorus. 

San Francisco Symphony 
Forum tickets are now on sale at 
the Campus Activities Office 
(above the Whole’ Earth 
Restaurant). The full 24-program 
series ranges in price from $54.00 
to $78.00. The half-season series 
of 12 concerts ranges from $27.00 
to $39.00. 


KZSC 

KZSC will begin broadcasting 
this Thursday at | PM and will 
continue through midnight. 
Anyone interested in the campus 
radio may attend their ongoing 
staff meeting Wednesdays at 4:30 
in room 177--Communications 
building. 


Shag: 
$28 10? 
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AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 

Five University-wide Task 
Forces are to be appointed in the 
next two weeks to investigate the 
student affirmative action policies 
at all nine campuses and make 
recommendations to the university 
as to changes in policy which 
would eliminate racial and sexual 
descrimination. Pick up an ap- 
plication at the CCR desk, 
Campus Activities office above the 
Whole Earth Restaurant. Hurry. 
Santa Cruz is working under a 
strict deadline to get nominations 


in. 

There will be a’ general in- 
formational meeting to discuss 
Affirmative Action on_ this 
campus, explain the committees 
which will be appointed state-wide 
and the opening on the campus 
Student. Affirmative Action 
Committee on Friday, October 4, 
at 1 p.m. in the Baobab Room at 
Merrill College.. Anyone interested 
in applying for positions on either 
the statewide committees or the 
campus committee is invited to 
attend. For further information 
call Mary Beth Libbey at »425- 
8904. Leave applications at CCR 
desk. Application deadline is 
Monday, Oct. 7th. 


WOMEN STUDENTS 


This campus has announced 
itself as supporting the spirit and 
letter of that policy known as 
Affirmative Action. An informal 
informational meeting will be held 
in the very near future regarding 
the history and future of Af- 
firmative Action for women. 
Contact Mary Beth at 426-8904 for 
time and place. : 


CHILDCARE 

The Campus Child Care Center 
has.five openings for the children 
of student parents. Hours 
available are 8 a.m. to 12:30 or 
12:30 to 5:30 p.m., five days per 
week. For information call 
Margaret Payne or Rachel 
Tickner at 426-3831. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL APPLICANTS 


American Medical Col- school applications. Your 
lege Admissions Profile, 
a com- 
puterized analysis to assist 
you in more effectively as- 
sessing your qualifications comparative analysis with 
and more accurately di- 
recting your medical 


MCAT scores, grade point 
average, college attended, 
state of residence, age and 
other criteria are used ina 


the previously accepted 
class at the medical 
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STUDENT LOBBY INTERN 

There is a position open for an 
intern from this campus to work 
with the UC Student Lobby in 
Sacramento this quarter. 
Apartment space is provided there 
for your stay. Academic Credit 
can be worked out. Application 
forms and more information are 
on the CCR/Student Lobby Annex 
desk, Campus Activities Office 
(above the Whole’ Earth 
Restuarant). Application 
deadline: Monday, October 7th. 


BOOK SALE 

More than 10,000 _ books-- 
hardback and paperback--will go 
on sale Saturday, Oct. 5 for the 
eighth annual Friends of the Santa 
Cruz Library Book Sale. The sale, 
to be held in the parking lot of the 
Main Library, 224 Church street, 
starts at 9:00 a.m. and ends at 3:00 


.m. 

“There has been no increase in 
prices of out books,” a spokesman 
for the Friends said. ‘‘Hardback 
books, with some exceptions, are 
all 15 cents, both fiction and non- 
fiction, and all paperbacks are five 
cents.”” 

In addition to books, there is a 
large collection of records--both 
78’s and LP’s --to be sold. 

There will be as usual tables of 
specially priced boods; these are 
first editions, autographed copies 
of books, art, music, exotica, and 
Californiana. 

Children’s books--more than _ 
2500--will be sold at a flat rate of 
25 cents except juvenile paper- 
backs which are also five cents. 

Proceeds from the sale go for 
various projects of the Friends for 
the main library and its branches. 
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NATIONAL WOMEN’S: 


HEALTH COALITION : 


Providing comprehensive health care: 
services and referrals for. women. 3 
@FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 

@ ABORTION COUNSELING 

@ ABORTION REFERRALS 

@ MENSTRUAL REGULATION 

@ BIRTH CONTROL COUNSELING 
@ VASECTOMIES 


For more information call 408 427-122 
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schools you select. 

Contact your pre- 
medical advisor for further 
information or write 
A.M.C.A.P., Inc., Box 
8747, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 02114. 
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BREAKFAST OF SUNDAYS 

Each Sunday a family of the 
University Baptist Church hosts a 
breakfast for UCSC and Cabrillo 
students before church. This 
provides students with an op- 
portunity to meet and become 
acquainted with a Santa Cruz 
family as well as with fellow 
students from all the colleges. It is 
a time of eating, talking, sharing, 
reading a local newspaper, and 
just being in a home again. We 
leave at 8:30 am from College V 
and Cowell circles. 

If interested at anytime, please 
call Keith Redenbaugh at 423- 
2396 (or just come). 


UNIVERSITY RELIGIOUS 
COUNCIL 


The University Religious 
Council serves as a clearinghouse 
and coordinator for afi the 
religious groups on campus. By 
calling 426-6242 or going to the 
office behind and above the Whole 
Earth Restaurant you can 
probably find information about 
any religious groups you’re in- 
terested in. That is also where you 
can get a message to the campus 
ministers if not able to find them. 
They are Mishael Caspi (Jewish), 
Don Folk (Christian Scientist), 
Ken Kudo (Baptist), Jerry Mc- 
Cormick (Roman Catholic), Peter 
Payne (Inter Varsity), Herb Sch- 
midt (Lutheran), and Darrell 
Yeaney (U.C.C.M.). 


‘“ 


ECUMENICAL CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT 
E.C.M. (Ecumenical Christian 
Movement) is a group of students 
of different faiths who come 
together to learn more about 
themselves and each other but also 
to support each other in taking 
active roles in the Santa Cruz and 
UCSC communities. People of any 
beliefs are invited to add their 
concerns to those of the group. 
A good time to see what the 
group is like would be on 
Saturday, October 12, when they 
have a barbecue at the Stevenson 
picnic area by the pool at 1:00 p.m. 
All are welcome then and also at 
any of their bi-monthly potluck 
dinner meetings. The first one will 
be on Monday, October 21 at 6:30 
at the Merrill Recreation Room 


FIRST AID TRAINING 
FOR FACULTY, STAFF 
AND STUDENTS 


Campus employees and students 
may get first aid training through: 
(1) A two-hour emergency- 
response presentation, conducted 
by Student Health Center Staff, 
and given by arrangement. 
Contact Abel Fosten, x22ll, for 
details. (2) An eight-hour 
multimedia course, conducted by 
the American Red Cross at the 
Student Health Center. This 
course will be offered 8 a.m. - 5 
p.m. on Friday, October Il. 
Persons completing it will receive 
the Red Cross First Aid Cer- 
tificate. To sign up for the course 
please submit the name, campus 
location, and $2.50 for each 
enrollee to Abel Fosten, Campus 
Health Services. 


ALASKA 

Robert Cahn, former member of 
the Council on Environmental 
Quality and environment-editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, will 
discuss his work in Alaska with all 
interested people at the en- 
vironmental studies office, social 
sciences, on Monday, October 7, at 
1:30 p.m. 


WELFARE 
LEGAL ASSISTANCE 

Students who want to learn 
about welfare law, fair hearing 
procedures, and recipients’ en- 
counters with food stamps, 
Medical, Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, Sup- 
plementary Security, Unem- 
ployment, etc. can volunteer their 
time capabilities to the Welfare 
Legal Assistance Center 
(WELEC). Arrangements can be 
made to receive academic credit 
for this field study. For in- 
formation, phone Ms. Ida 
Johnson, or Ms. Martha McGinnis 
at 427-1322. - 


NEEDED CCR CHAIRPERSON 
The Committee of College 
Representatives (CCR) is in need 


‘of the services of an articulate, 


hard working person to moderate 
weekly CCR meetings. The chair 
must be willing to sponsor campus 
issues and must support student 
rights and priveleges. The 
chairperson is an ex-officio (non- 
voting) member of the CCR and 
must be able to conduct all 
meetings of this body. 

Interested persons should apply 
in person to Monday meeting, 
October 7, at 7:30 p.m., at the 
College 8 Lounge (first floor Social 
Sciences). 


UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE 

There area number of vacancies 
existing on the following state wide 
committees. Application forms 
and more information about each 
of these committees can be found 
of the CCR desk in the Campus 


activities office (above the Whole 
Earth Restaurant). pplication 
deadline--Monday Oct. 7th, 1974. 


Openings: 


University Affirmative Action 
Advisory Committee; openings for 
2 students (grad. or undergrad.) 
exist. 


University President’s Advisory 
Committee for Instructional 
Improvement; open for | grad. and 
1 undergrad. student. 


President’s Advisory Committee 
on Learning Resources; open for | 
grad. and | undergrad. student. 


President’s Advisory Committee 
on Innovative Projects; open for | 
grad. and | undergrad. student. 


President’s Advisory Committee 
on Inclusion Areas; open for | 
grad. and | undergrad. student. 


Financial Aid Task Force--open 
for 3 undergrad. and | grad. 
student. 


STUDENT LOBBY 


New members are welcome to 
the first fall meeting of the Santa 
Cruz Student Lobby Annex this 
Friday, October 4, at 3 PM in the 
Merrill Baobab Room. Presently, 
the Lobby is involved in resear- 
ching the candidates and the 
propositions on the November 
ballot, compiling an election 
supplement for City on the Hill 
Press, organizing candidate 
forums, and informing students 
about state legislation concerning 
them. The annex also sends 
student interns to the UC Student 
Lobby in Sacramento who 
represent student interests by 
lobbying for or against state 
legislation. 


BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The Bicentennial Commission 
will meet Thursday, October 10, 
7:30 PM at Mission Hill Junior 
High to discuss the upcoming City 
Council elections in Santa Cruz. 
Everyone interested is urged to 
attend. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICES. 


Do you own a copy of the 
Directory of Community Services 
of Santa Cruz County? The 
additions and corrections .to it 
were printed in August--if you 
have not yet received your copy, 
please send your NAME AD- 
DRESS and 25 cents postage to 
the Coomunity Council of Nor- 
thern Santa Cruz County and they 
will mail you a copy. You will find 
their address on the yellow page of 
your Directory. ; 

If you want a copy of the 
Directory, it costs $3.18 including 
tax. Plaza Books, Bookshop Santa 
Cruz, Volunteer Service of Santa 
Cruz and Family Service in 
Watsonville all sell it as a public 
service. 


, AUDITIONS 

For DOGS, a new play (Senior 
Thesis project) by F. A. Hoffman. 
DOGS is a grotesque comedy 
about the U.S. Military. We need 
eleven men and two women. 
Kenny Paradise will be doing the 
music; Alison Yerxa the sets and 
costumes, and Gregory Megrten 
will direct the production. 
Rehearsals will be for five week . 
The show will run November 15, 16, 
and 17, on the Stevenson Stage. 
AUDITIONS WILL BE HELD 
ONE NIGHT ONLY: THIS 
THURSDAY-- OCTOBER 3--IN 
THE DRAMA STUDIO (A\I05)-- 
PERFORMING ARTS COM- 
PLEX-- 7:30 PM. For more in- 
formation call 423-4689. Everyone 
welcome--no experience necessary- 
-we need you!!!!!! 


ANNUAL FOLK FESTIVAL 


The annual OPEN FOLK 
FESTIVAL will be held at the 
Quarry on Sunday oct. 6, from 
noon until dark. The festival is 
open to all local musicians-- on or 
off campus, and will include three 
workshops (traditional American 
string band, blues & Irish music). 
To reserve time call x2675 (on 
campus) or 427-0670 (off campus). 
Admission free. 


AUDITIONS 


Tryouts are being held for The 
Magic Door, a musical odyssey. 
Singers, dancers, musicians, 
photographers, theater crafts 
people, and anyone interested in 
the production should contact 


Victor Spiegel at 427-1818. 


FROM THE 
REGISTRAR: 


Oct 2-7 (Wed-Mon)---STUDY 
LIST FILING: College Office. Fee 
for late filing $10. 
Oct 4 (Fri)----Final date for filing 
applications and announcements 
of candidacy for all masters and 
doctoral degrees to be conferred 
upon completion of the current 
uarter; Office of the Graduate 
ivision. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO SENIORS 
PLANNING TO COMPLETE 
DEGREE REQUIREMENTS AT 
THE END OF FALL QUARTER 


Monday, October 7, 1974, is the 
final date for filing without fee the 
Announcement of Candidacy for 
the bachelor’s degree to be con- 
ferred December 10, 1974. A $3 
late fee is assessed for an- 
aaa filed after October 7, 

IMPORTANT: Late An- 
nouncement of Candidacy will be 
accepted through November 4, 
1974 ONLY with the approval of 
the Chairman of the Board of 
Studies or Committee of Studies or 
the Chairman of the supervising 
committtee for individual majors. 
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MOVIES 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3 


Bananas, starring Woody Allen/8:00 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall/Stev. students, 50 cents; others, 75 cents. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4 


Bonjour Tristesse and Anatomy of a Murder (Preminger/7:)) pm. 
Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5 


The Go-Between/7:00 and 9:15 pm, Classroom 2/Second in a series of 9 
Masterworks of the Modern Cinema/$4.5S0, series ticket; 75 cents, single. 


SONDAY, OCTOBER 6 


The Prince of Foxes (Henry King, 1949) color, and The Three 
Musketeers (George Sidney, 1948) color/First in a series of 8 Swash- 
bucklers & Romantic Adventure fulms/6:30 pm, Classroom 2/$8.)), 
series ticket; $1.25, single. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 8 


¢ 
His Girl Friday, with Cary Grant, Rosalind Russell, and Twentieth 
Century, with John Barrymore, Carole Lombard/Both movies written by 
Ben Hacht & directed by Howard Hawks/7:00 and 10:15 pm/Kresge 
Town Hall/SO cents. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9 


My Life to Live (1962) with Ananna Karina, Sady Rebbot, and Forty 
Guns (1957) with Barbara Stanwyck, Barry Sullivan/3rd in a series of 1) 
films of Jean-Luc Godard & some of His American friends/$6.9), series 
ticket; $1.00, single/7:30 pm, Classroom 2. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10 


Klute, starring Jane Fonda, Donald Sutherland/8:00 and 19:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/Stev. students, 25 cents; others 50 cents. 


SOLARIUM 
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PAGE TWENTY--FOUR 
DEMONSTRATION 


protestors received word that the 
Marines would be serene up.their 
table in the first floor lobby. The 
demonstration quickly moved 
itself downstairs only to find the 
recruiters already set up inside the 
building and protected by a 
contingent of University Police 
guarding the door and hallways. 
According to Peter Wilson, 
Student Services Officer, the 
reason for making the change was 
because campus officials were 
concerned about the growing size 
of the crowds out on the third floor 
landing, and were worried that 
someone might fall off the edge. 
After moving downstairs, the 
demonstrators initially found 
themselves being kept out of the 
hallway where the recruiters had 
set up their table. However, after a 
few minutes of unsuccessful at- 
tempts at getting inside, the crowd 
was able to get around and under 


’ the various barriers and streamed © 


into the lobby. Individual 
protestors made various attempts 
to engage the recruiters in debate, 


FARMWORKERS 


(continued from front page} 


reporter nas received mucn higher 
estimates from both growers and 
union organizers of how many are 
in any one particularorchard. The 
UFW estimated that 80 per cent of 
Buac’s pickers were illegals, while 
one grower asserted that he 
“hadn’t found a single good 
worker who wasn’t an illegal.” 

This one factor significantly 
effects the entire character of the 
strike. The original dissatisfaction 
with paycheck deductions is much 
better understood when one 
realizes that perhaps as many as 
4/5 of those receiving the sadly 
depleted paychecks will never 
benefit from welfare, unions, or 
any of the multitudinous services 
offered under the auspices of 
“Social Security’. 

The prevailing sentiment among 
the growers seems to be that not 
only is this a struggle between two 
unions, with the growers caught in 
the middle, but also that neither 
union is any better than the other 
since both of them are simply 
squabbling over the union dues of 
the illegal aliens. Such dues are 
collected from the paychecks 
automatically, and are therefore 
almost free money for the unions. 

Illegal aleins have long been 
used by California growers as a 
stable and relatively cheap labor 
force. Illegals from Mexico (as 
most of these are) are usually from 
very poor pueblos or barrios, with 
family, friends, and homes in 


(continued from front page) 


and hel themselves to samples 
of the literature available on the 
table. After a few minutes of this, 
the Marines apparently decided 
that they were unwelcome and 
agreed. to leave. They were 
escourted to a University Police 
car by police officers and 
demonstrators, and drove off. 
When asked why the Marines 
had been invited to the campus in 
the first place, Student Service 
Officer Wilson replied that they 
had requested permission to come, 
and that under the guidelines 
contained in the 1971 Military 
Procurement Authorization Act, 
any institution which refused such 
an invitation to armed forces 
recruiters would have all of its 
federal funding cut off. Wilson 
also pointed out that under 
university-wide guidelines laid 


. down by President Hitch, no UC 


campus is allowed to refuse its 
facilities to recruiters. In response 
to this. various members of the 
crowd pointed out that the 
University should take a_ prin- 
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cipled position and attempt to- 


change these rules - rules which 
were unlikely to be enforced 
anyway. 

One thing whichiall sides seemed 
to agree upon was that the 
recruiters’ visit to the campus was 
not likely to be very productive 
anyway. @ According to Wilson, 
during the previous two visits, not 
only did the Marines fail to recruit 
anyone, but no students even came 
to meet with them or indicated any 
interest in doing so. Wilson went 
on to explain that university of- 
ficers had pointed out to the 
recruiters that there really did not 
seem to be much point in coming 
on campus, but that they insisted 
in coming anyway. During the 
confrontation in the. hallway, a 
Marine Lieutenant admitted to the 
Press that the Santa Cruz campus 
was certainly not the most 
productive among the campuses 
which they visit. One demon- 
strator suggested that a possible 
explanation for the Marines 
persistence is their desire to test 
the mood of the campus and see if 
it is possible for them to appear 


mew APs 


Mexico, but without the 
education, capital, or opportunity — 
to make a decent living there. 
They generally end up paying (or 
owing) an outrageous sum of 
money to be smuggled across the 
border. Here, work is plentiful 
(during the harvest seasons) and 
the pay, by Mexican standards, is 
much better than average. But 
Mexican standards come nowhere 
near American norms, and 
Mexican field labor is, by growers’ 
standards, cheap. Because 
deportation is only a phone call 
away, even the most dissatisfied 
laborer will think several times 
before objecting. The growers 
find, therefore, that illegal aliens 
not only hold wages down, but are 
generally a stable and un- 
complaining work force as well. It 
is because of this that a grower can 
claim that he ‘‘hadn’t found a 
single good worker who wasn’t an 
illegal alien.” And it is also 
because of this that standard 
policy among both Teamsters and 
growers is to turn in any illegal 
alien who goes on strike, or in any 
way agitates in favor of the UFW. 
in the meantime, American 
farmworkers, brought up seeing, 
but no experiencing, the American 
standard of living, are fighting for 
their right toa piece ofit. To them 
the illegal alien not only keeps 
wages depressed, but is also used 
to break their own strikes. It is, 
therefore, easy to understand how 
the official position of the UFW 
can be to turn in to the im- 
migration officials any  strike- 
breakers that are known to be 


illegal aliens. This position, 
however, is not often enforced due 
to the opposition to it from the 
tanks of the union itself. Many 
union members have friends or 
relatives who are illegal aliens, and 
most union members understand 
and often sympathize with the 
precarious position the illegal alien 
is in. 

In the Buac strike, many of 
those who walked out on Monday, 
the 23rd, were illegal aliens. They 
felt that their grievances were 
important enough that in order to 
make them heard and responded 
to they would risk deportation. On 
Tuesday, September 24th, the 
Immigration officials received a 
phone call and sent out a truck to 
pick up 80 illegals reported to be 
on the UFW picket lines. 
However, by the time the truck 
arrived, the illegals had disap- 
peared. 

Buac argues that he has been 
caught in a jurisdictional struggle 
between two rival unions. 
Whether the struggle is, in fact, a 
jurisdictional struggle is a question 
that could be most effectively 
argued. But whether it is the 
growers who have been caught is 
another question entirely. The 
growers have the option -- indeed, 
they are impelled -- to choose 
sides. They have _ several 
possibilities, not the least obvious 
of which would be the holding of 
fairly supervised secret ballot 
elections during the harvest 
season. (This‘is not to suggest that 
secret ballot élections will solve the 
problem. Indeed, they would 


without a demonstration, possibly 
proving the theory that ‘‘campus 
activism is dead.” 

During the confrontation in the 
hallway, one of the Marine officers 
told the Press that they would be 
glad to leave the campus) if 
university officials asked them to. 
However, the campus ad- 
ministratots present insisted that 
they had no legal right to make 
such a request. Before the final 
decision to retreat, there was a 
brief conference between the 
recruiters and university 
representatives. Following that 
discussion, the university ad- 
ministrators reported that the 
Marines had decided to leave on 
their own, since they were clearly 
not going to get any recruiting 
done under the circumstances 
(assuming there was anyone who 
wanted to be recruited - which, 
again, did not seem to be the case). 
Anyway, no matter whose decision 
it wa, it would appear that if the 
visit was, in fact, intended as a test 
to determine whether or not 
student activism is dead at UCSC, 
then the answer is a definite NO. 


merely bea first step in a very long 
journey toward a just solution). 
No, it is not the growers who are 
caught in the middle, but rather 
the illegal alien, who can make no 
such choices, because, in any case, 
the end result will be the same: 
deportation. 


AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION 


continued from page 4 


plementation by Fall 1978, the 
Plan provides for the adequate 
administrative backup necessary 
for the undertaking. It’s demands 
include the establishment of a 
Student Affirmative Action Office, 
staffed by a full time Student 
Affirmative Action Director and a 
support staff of two Senior of- 
ficers. Each department, major, 
and academic unit would be 
required to submit an Affirmative 
Action Plan. The Student Af- 
firmative Action Office would 
monitor compliance with each 
unit. Essentially, the Plan seeks to 
abolish revious University 
policies which tended to thwart the 
rogress of minorities and women 
in the educational system. It seeks 
to sensitize university bureaucratic 
procedures to the unique problems 
which minority and women 
itudents encounter. 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Police Superagency 


(continued from page 7) 


emotional reaction which would no 
doubt be satisfactorily answered 
by anyone who took the time to 
study what is really being talked 
about. under this system, which is 
really a means of providing a 
coordinated, efficient and effective 
way of providing adequate 
emergency services in this County. 
It is a responsibility of the public 
officials of the various governing 
agencies to assure that such a 
system is provided to insure the 
proper protection of life, safety, 
and property in our County.” 

Mr. Koester has carelessly 
revealed his own ignorance of 
“what is really being talked about 
under this system.’’ We will cite 
only one example. A _ primary 
concern of CPA members is the 
abuse and potential abuse of 
computerized criminal justice data 
banks. Santa Cruz is already 
hooked into the FBI’s National 
Crime Information System, and 
implementation of the Arthur 
Young proposal would reduce 
access time and increase local use 
of this system, at a time when the 
governor of Massachusetts, 
Francis Sargent, pulled his state 
out of the NCIC system. In his 
introduction to a report of his 
Governor's Commission on 
Privacy and Personal Data, 
Sargent makes the following 
statements; Mr. Koester can 
determine for himself whether or 
not these are ‘primarily emotional 
reactions’: ‘‘... Americans today 
face challenges to their in- 
dependence which are potentially 
greater than the dangers faced by 
our forbearers. The danger today 
does: not result from external 
forces, rather from the application 
of new technology which makes 
intrusions into our loves easier. 

“Computers today are capable 
of storing and retrieving vast 
quantities of data about in- 
dividuals. Material about all of us 
has been collected and stored in 
automated data systems. Much of 
the personal data stored in such 
computers is collected and 
maintained by governments.” 

Below is printed the full text of 
Sargent’s letter to then Attorney 
eneral Elliot Richardson, ex- 
plaining the removal of 
Massachusetts from the NCIC 
system. 


TURNING POINT 


continued from page 8 
representative would have to be 
able to devote a lot of time to the 
committee's business, and have 
access to a lot of resources. This 
year faculty are receiving teaching 
credit for their time on certain key 
committees so that they can do a 
thorough job. If similar per- 
formance is expected or desired of 
students, similar credit 
arrangements s hould be arranged. 
With these things, perhaps 
students could sit down and try to 
figure out their collective identity 
and needs: without them the very 
idea of student representation is 
meaningless. 


Students interested in working 
on the Academic Plan or in 
committee work in general should 
visit the Academic Senate office of 
the first floor of Central Services to 
obtain a_ list’ of Chancellor's 
committees. It would also help to 
attend meetings of the CCR, and 
to, speak with Paul Niebanck, 
chairperson of the Committee on 
Educational Policy; George Von 
Der Muhll, chairperson of” the 
Budget and Academic Planning 
Committee; or Michael Cowan, 
who is a member of the Committee 
on Academic Planning and an 
expert on the whole world of 
committees on this campus. 
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